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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 


Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Job & News Inks, 


Ge" Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash, on Inks. gy 


DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 
LINING BRONZE, 
At Very Low Prices. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 
Leads and Metal Furniture, 
Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 
Lye Brushes, Mallets, &. 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 


AGENT FOR 
C. POTTER, Jr., & CO."8 JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES, 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “ LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
G. H. SANBORN & CO’'S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
W.0O. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 
=” Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 


ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 
R.S. MENAMIN, 


No. 517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PATENT 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK, AND JOB GALLEYS, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


tion of the wood removed 
attaching side-lining. 


Cut of Patent Brass-lined Galley, with a 


rom side-frame, showing manner 0 





PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 
Single Column, for Newspapers, - $2 25 
Double Column, for Book Work, . «. 2 75 


SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 
6 x10 ‘ ; ‘ - $225 
8% X<'13 _) 8 00 

ee ae 8 75 
13 X18 . 4 50 
14}§ X 20 5 25 
15 FX 22 }. . . . - 600 








PRINTING MATERIAL, 


FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 AND 519 MINOR ST... PHILADELPHIA. 


GERMAN TYPE FOR SALE. 


We have now on hand, and for sale, several fonts of German type 
(Johnson's). They are in excellent condition, having been used but 
little. The following are specimens of some of the fonts: 


BOURGEOIS. 

To Printers.— For Sale—About 326 pounds of German 
Bourgeois Type (Jobnson’s), at a bargain. Apply to R. 
S. Menamin, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 

BREVIER. 

To Printers.—For SGale—About 162 pounds of German 
Brevier Type, (Sobngon’s) at a bargain. Apply to R. S. 
Menamin, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 

MINION. 


To Printers.—For Sale—About 51 pounds Minion German Type 
(Sobngon’s) atafargain. Apply to R. S. Menamin, 517 and 519 
Miner Street, Philadelphia. 





Second-hand Body ian 
EARL.—ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY POUNDS OF PEARL, 
with Italic; mostly tabular mattcr. 
REVIER.—ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE POUNDS 
of Brevier, with Italic; in fair condition. 
MALL PICA.—ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE POUNDS OF 
Small Pica, used only for stereotyping. 


MALL PICA.—ABOUT SEVEN HUNDRED POUNDS OF SMALL 
Pica, with italic, in good order. 


Job Type 


VOR SALE CHEAP—A LARGE QUANTITY OF JOB TYPE, IN 
good condition. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 
One Adams Press, 26x40; warranted in good order; has cone fly-wheel ; price $2,000. 
One Cottrell & Babcock Country Newspaper and Job Press, 31x46; has been very little used, and is in perfect order. 
One Folio Post Potter Cylinder Press, in very good order; price $500. 
One No. 4 Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 24x37; in good order. 
One Foolscap Washington Hand Press, platen 141¢x1714 ; with patent self-inker; in good order, and will be sold cheap 
One Smith Hand Press, platen 22x32; will be sold cheap. 
One Toggle-joint Quarto-medium Gordon, 9144x1344 inside chase, with fountain. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, old style, 9x124¢ inside chase ; in good working order. 
One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press, 914 x14 inside chase. 
One Eighth-medium Liberty Card and Billhead Press, in good order. 
One Ruggles Card and Billhead Press, in first-rate order; 44¢x8 inches inside chase. 
One Ruggles Card Press, 314¢x5 inches inside chase. 
One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, for heavy work, in perfect order. 
Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 
Imposing Stones, with frame and drawers, complete, as follows: 36x36, 33x48, 24x60, 27x46. 
One large anti-friction Fly Wheel, for hand power. 


BOOEKBINDERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
One Embossing Press, in good order ; price $300. 
One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam or hand; cuts 27 inches. Cheap. 


One extra heavy Riehl 32-inch Cutting Machine, for steam or hand power, in perfect order; cost $650 ; price $400. 
One Ribbon Paging Machine, $100. . 


Standing Presses, from $50 upward. 


--_-o- 


HAND PRESSES 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL 









































R. S. MENAMIN, Editor. 


“FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The PRINTERS’ CrrcuLaR will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
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FINE PRINTING. 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





This term, in its general sense, expresses excellence in 
any department of the art, but was formerly restricted 
almost exclusively to book-printing, for the reason that the 
highest efforts of the typographer were then devoted to that 
order of publications. Recently, the use of the term has 
been changed, especially in the United States, where books 
furnish only a small portion of the occupation of the trade; 
and at the present time, in this country, fine printing is 
generally understood to denote the superior qualities of job 
| or color printing. 

Many of the early printers were remarkably fitted to 
achieve success in the details of the art; Fust was a worker 
in metal; Schoeffer, celebrated for his fine penmanship, 
was also skilled in the use of the graver; Jenson was 
accustomed to cutting medals; Mentelin was an illuminator 
by profession, and many more of the first typographers 
were thus prepared, by previous practice, for the peculiar 
requirements of their new profession ; and their singularly 
rapid success is thus to be explained. The perfection of 
their typography has, however, been much exaggerated 
by those enthusiastic authors and amateur critics who have 
been so widely accepted as the chief authorities upon the 
subject; and the most earnest admirer must praise them 
rather for the energy with which they conquered the 
numerous obstacles in their way, than for the superiority 
that they achieved. 

An art which is so eminently dependent upon mechani- 
| cal perfection must inevitably progress toward excellence 





by the successive labors of succeeding generations ; and the 
best letter-press of the nineteenth century is not only vastly 
superior to the greatest efforts of Aldus and Plantin, but 
far superior even to the most loudly vaunted triumphs 
of Baskerville and Bodoni at a much later period; and a 
type-founder’s specimen book of the present day can safely 
challenge comparison with any work performed by any of 
the great masters of early printing. 

Jenson and the Elzevirs have been usually considered as 
the most successful printers of their time, the former giving, 
in his celebrated Roman, the model for the modern French 
letter which has since reached such perfection; and the 
type of the Elzevirs becoming, in like manner, the model 
of the English type-founders, until Caslon, in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, made the first great improve- 
ments upon the old established forms. The work com- 
menced by Caslon was continued by Baskerville, whose 
type and ink have been applauded to the echo by the 
Bibliomaniacs ; but to the modern printer the much-praised 
books of Baskerville are valuable only as marking the 
transition from the old style to the new, the type being 
notably deficient in that perfect symmetry of line and curve 
which renders the good fonts of the present day completely 
and artistically harmonious ; while the ink, although pre- 
serving the blackness for which it was so celebrated, is 
uneven in tone, the successive pages differing remarkably 
in depth of color. 

Didot, in France, may be called the next devotee of fine 
printing, and his great excellence is proved by the beauty 
of the Delphini edition of the classics, which display a 
rather lighter type than the bold-faced letter of Basker- 
ville, with the advantage of a charming uniformity in the 
depth of color. The ligatures of Didot were also a great 
improvement upon those of Baskerville; but they were so 
sharp and delicate that they soon became worn and use- 
less. 

The link between the antique style of printing and the 
modern is supplied by Didot, who bridged the chasm by 
filling the period between Baskerville—who, notwithstand- 
ing his advantages, must be ranked with the old printers— 
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and the great modern typographical revival which began 
with the remarkable improvements produced by Bodoni in 
Italy, Ibarra in Spain, and Bulmer and Bensley in England. 

Miller Ritchie, a Scotchman, must be honored as the 
pioneer of the typographical improvement in Great Britain, 
where the art was generally in a very neglected state, when 
he, about 1780, bezan to exhibit remarkable elegance, with 
an unrivaled richness and equality of coloring throughout 
every page. Devoted to his art, Ritchie pursued his labors 
despite the failure of the necessary support from an unpre- 
pared and unappreciative public, until financial ruin com- 
pelled him to desist; and he was immediately succeeded by 
Bulmer, who, with an equal enthusiasm, was at least hap- 
pier in achieving a greater renown. 

The interest in fine printing, which became a mania in 
England during the Regency of George IV., was inaugu- 
rated by the magnificent edition of the Bible, published by 
Macklin, and printed by Bensley in the year 1800. The 
dedication to the king bears the date of 1791, and the dates 
accompanying the splendid steel-plate illustrations show 
that it was a long time in preparation, while the list of sub- 
scribers, headed by names of the various members of the 
royal family, shows that the court was successfully setting 
the fashion for the fancy for fine printing, which soon 
afterwards became such a passion with the nobility and 
gentry of the country, and led to the Bibliomaniac excesses 
of the following years. The typography of this Bible was 
so remarkably excellent as almost to excuse the extraordi- 
nary praises lavished upon it by its admirers, It was 
printed upon heavy plate paper, in double columns, and 
consisted of six large volumes, the page being eighteen and 
a half inches in length by fifteen in width, with a margin 
three inches wide. The type was a handsome bold-faced 
Roman, the capitals being a quarter of an inch in height, 
and the lower case extending a little beyond the half of the 
capitals. A note in front of the book calls the attention of 
the reader to the fact that, in order to increase the typo- 
graphical elegance of the work, the words usually printed 
in other editions of the Bible, in italic, are distinguished by 
a dot under the first vowel. The full-page illustrations were 
numerous, and in the very highest art of the day, both in 
design and execution, and the several books were introduced 
by beautiful symbolical head pieces, or frontispieces filling 
the upper half of the page. 

To divide the honors of typographical excellence with 
Bensley’s Bible, Bulmer soon afterwards produced his cele- 
brated edition of Shakspeare. The plates of this work, 
bound separately, were regarded as of unequaled perfec- 
tion, but if judged solely by the letter-press, Bulmer must 
certainly yield to Bensley in general beauty and perfection. 

In France, the house of Didot has maintained for genera- 
tions the reputation won in the reign of Louis XIV., adding 
to its fame by the introduction of a great variety of beau- 
tiful scripts. The Imperial Printing Office at Paris also has 
produced some specimens of high art, beginning with the 





splendid publications edited by Cardinal Richelieu, and 
illustrated by the artist Poussin. The work upon Egypt, 
published by order of Napoleon I., was also remarkably 
handsome; and especial excellence has been claimed for 
the publications in Greek and in the Asiatic and other for- 
eign languages. At the present day the great house of 
Mame is also renowned for its elegant composition and 
press-work. 

In artistic color-work the French maintain the same 
superiority in printing that they have achieved in the other 
decorative arts, in which taste is especially required ; and 
the specimen book of Derriey, of Paris, exhibits some of 
the choicest combinations of color ever displayed in this 
branch of the art. 

Enjoying an uncontested triumph in color-printing, the 
leading French printers are themselves, however, forced to 
confess the superiority of the letter-press priating of Eng- 
land; and it may be safely asserted, without danger of 
dispute, that the American job and fancy type, in turn, far 
excels the English in beauty and perfection of finish. 

This marked superiority may probably be ascribed to the 
immense and constantly increasing demand for all varieties 
of job work in the United States; and under the same im- 
pulse the recent improvement in color-printing has been 
very great as well as rapid. 

The necessities of a new country, where a population is 


time, needed little in the way of fine printing; and the 
energy and ingenuity of the typographers of the United 
States have been hitherto mainly directed to those improve- 
ments required by the immense demand for large and cheap 
editions of books, and for a boundless and rapid supply of 
newspapers. Beautiful book-work has, however, been 
occasionally produced, and the general superiority in the 
endless variety of work embraced under the general de- 
nomination of job printing, is sufficient to prove that the 
printers of the United States are fully prepared to compete 
with those of any other country, in all grades of the art, 
even to the highest. 





Ir is a rather noticeable fact, that while Major Jack 
Downing, Artemus Ward, Miles O’Reilly, ‘‘ Doesticks,”’ 
Shillaber (Mrs. Partington), Fanny Fern, Orpheus C. Kerr, 
Lowell, and others of our early American humorists, came 
from the Eastern States, and in most cases from New Eng- 
land, the funny men of the present generation are almost 
all from the West. Nasby hails from Ohio, while Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, and John Phenix (Webb), though 
originally from the Atlantic States, developed their humor- 
ous talent in California. Josh Billings is a New Yorker, 
and alone represents the elder civilization among the wits. 


THE publication of the ninth census will be in three 





octavo volumes, now in the printer’s hands. One hundred 
and sixty thousand copies are to be printed. 





scattered thinly over a vast area, has, until the present | 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress.) 


A DICTIONARY OF TYPOGRAPHY 


AND 
ITS ACCESSORY ARTS. 





NUMBER XIV. 





| 
| 
| 
Making Ready a Form.—Preparing it for printing—one 

of the most important of the pressman’s duties. We shall 
first describe the best method for making ready cn the | 

cylinder press, and then on the hand press. Our informa- 
tion on the first head is founded chiefly on materials sup- | 
plied by Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. 
| 


Make clean the bed of the press and the impression segment of 
the cylinder. Adjust the bearers a trifle above ordinary type-height. 
See that the impression-screws have an even bearing on the journals, 
and that the cylinder fairly meets the bearers. Select a suitable tym- 
pan or impression surface. This tympan may be India-rubber cloth, a | 
thick woolen lapping cloth or blanket, several sheets of thick, calen- 
dered printing paper, or one or more smooth and herd press-boards. 
Each of these substances has merits not to be found in any other. 
Upon the proper selection of the tympan the press-work in a great 
measure depends, and care should be taken in making the choice.—See 
Tympans. 

Whatever be the material selected, it must be stretched very tightly 
over the cylinder. All labor in overlaying is but thrown away if this 
be not carefully attended to. A rubber or woolen blanket can be 
secured at one end of the blanket by small hooks projecting inward, 
and laced tightly with saddler’s thread at the’other end; or, by sewing 
on that end of the blanket a piece of canvas, it may be wound tightly 
around the reel and kept secure by the pawl and ratchet. Paper and 
press-boards require a different process. Take a piece of Nonpareil 
cherry reglet of the full length of the cylinder. Trim down the paper 
or press-board to the width of the bed between the bearers, but leave 
it a little longer than the impression segment of the cylinder. Then 
crease the press-board at a uniform distance of half an inch from the 
narrower end, and lay this creased part on the flat edge of the impres- 
sion segment of the cylinder, under the grippers. Put the reglet over 
this, and bring down the clamps firmly on the reglet, so as to bind all 
securely. When this is done, a thin web of muslin may be stretched 
over the whole in the same way in which a blanket is laid on, and rolled 
up tightly, which will prevent any slipping of the board, or of the over- 
lays which may be pasted on it. 

The regulation of the margin is the next process. Although type 
can be printed from any quarter of the bed, it will be found most con- | 
venient to lay all forms close to the back part of the bed, and midway 
between the bearers. This will secure a good impression, give a fair 
average margin to every form, and allow the full use of the bed for a 
large form, without resetting the cylinder. The bed and cylinder 
travel together, and the grippers, which bring down the sheet to the 
form, should barely lap over the back part of the bed. So long as the 
toothed cylinder-wheel. and the short toothed rack on the side of the 
bed remain undisturbed, the grippers will always pass over the bed in 
exactly the same place. When the grippers are in this position, 
slightly lapping over the side of the bed, measure the distance between 
the back edge of the bed and the point of one of the nearest grippers, 
and with a piece of reglet cut a gauge exactly corresponding to this 
measurement. Let no form be laid upon the machine until the space 
between the type and the edge of the chase tallies with the gange. 
This will prevent the grippers from closing on the form and crushing it. 
If the chase will not admit of so wide a margin, or if an extra margin 
is wanted on the sheet, put a piece of furniture, of the extra width, 
behind the chase. The margin can thus be increased or diminished at 
pleaeure. 

A book-form may be locked up in a chase so large, and with the type 
so far from the frame, that the grippers will bring down the sheet in 
such a position that it will be printed with the margin all on one side. 
To remedy this, the cylinder must be re-set. Proceed thus: remove 
the screw and washer at the end of the cylinder-shaft, and draw the 
intermediate wheel out of gear; loosen screws in the gauge-rack ; then 
turn the cylinder to the point required, connect the intermediate wheel, 








adjust the gauge-rack, and screw up tight. 


The press having been adjusted, next examine the form to be 
printed. Not only see that it has been gauged correctly, but also that 
it is not locked up too tightly ; that chase, quoins, letter, and furniture 
are all level and lie flat upon the bed. If the form springs, the queins 
must be slackened ; if this loosens the type too much, the justification 
should be amended. Make clean the type by rubbing it over with a dry 
brush. The rollers are often made foul and the color of the ink 
changed by dust and particles of dirt clinging to the type. 

Fasten the form so securely on the bed that it will not be moved by 
the action of the cylinder or the rollers. Take a proof on its own paper, 
using very little ink. Adjust the drop guides so as to bring the sheet 
exactly in the right position. Push out the iron tongues at the edge of 
the feed-board at equal distance from each other, so that they will sus- 
tain the paper evenly. Slide the drop guides along the rod, until they 
fall squarely over the tongues. Set the side guide so that it will give 
a true margin in length to the sheet to be printed. Adjust the grippers 
so that they will seize the sheet at proper intervals, making the margin 
exactly even by lengthening or shortening the drop guides. Then take 


| @ clean proof on its own paper, exactly in the right position before 


making ready, and show it to the reader. It often happens that an 


error in the margin, or an imperfection in the register is thus noticed, 


and its timely discovery and correction before overlaying will save 
much time and trouble. A readable proof may be taken before over- 
laying by running through a sheet or two of thick proof paper. Make 
register, if it is a book form, before overlaying. 

When everything has been found correct, then proceed to regulate the 
impression. If the type is fair, the proof should show a decently uni- 
form impression. But if the form is large, or if it contains old and 
new, or large and small type, then the proof will show an uneven im- 
pression. To rectify this inequality, three expedients are in use: 

1. Lowering the bearers and putting on more impression. This is a 
very poor way. for it wears down new type in order to show the face 
of the old, and invariably produces thick and coarse press-work. 

2. Raising the low type to proper height by placing thicknesses of 
paper under them, which is called Underlaying. 

8. Giving additional thickness to the tympan over such parts of the 
form as show a weak impression, which is called Overlaying. 

It is seldom that any one of these methods will prove sufficient; all 
should be used together. When the larger part of the proof-sheet 
shows a weak impression, approaching illegibility, then more impres- 
sion should be added. When one side of the proof-sheet shows a weak 
impression, while that on the other side is full and clear, the more im- 
pression should be given to the pale side. The impression should be 
made decently uniform before any attempt is made at overlaying or 
underlaying. But the bearers should follow the impression screws, 
both being raised and lowered together, in order to secure the type 
from the unimpeded force of the impression cylinder. The bearers 
should be of even height, and the cylinder-shaft should always revolve 
on a true level. If the impression screws are carelessly used, and the 
bearers are rashly raised and lowered, this even bearing will soon be 
lost; the difficulty of obtaining a good impression will be much 
increased, and the machine will receive a serious injury. For the same 
reason the bearers should never be packed with cards, as is usual on a 
press, for it strains the cylinder and all its bearings with an irregular 
resistance. The bearers should be tampered with even less than the 
impression screws. When the latter are so set that the cylinder gives 
a fair, uniform impression, they have done all that can be expected, 
and nothing more should be attempted with them. Sometimes the 
proof may show that one cut, or a line of type, or a set of brass rules 
is higher than any other material in the form. The impression should 
be set regardless of this; it will be found quicker and neater to reduce 
the impression on one or two such high lines by cutting out the tympan- 
sheet over them than it would be to underlay and bring up all other 
types to such irregular height. Adjust the impression so that it will 
face the larger portion of the type, and make the less conform to the 
greater. Those parts which are high must be cut cut of the tympan, 
those which are low should be raised by underlays; the inequalities 
should be smoothed by overlays. 

When any part of the form is low, it will not answer to attempt 
facing it with overlays; it must be brought up to meet the inking 
rollers, as well as the impression cylinder. In such case, cut out an 
impression of the form where it is illegible, and then paste it to the 
bottom of the type. If some types are high and some are low, make 
proper distinction, and carefully avoid increasing the height of any 
type or rule which seems to have a full impression. Pursue the same 
course when a marked depression appears in the centre, or a fading 
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impression at the edges. Cut out that section which is light, and paste 
it under the defective part. If the impression grows faint in any part, 
the underlays must be cut of irregular thickness, to suit the fading away 
of the impression. Cut out an underlay from the edge where the im- 
pression begins to be light; then cut another of smaller size where it 
is quite illegible; paste one over the other, laying them carefully in 
their proper positions, and then paste them all on the bottom of the 
form where it is needed, taking care to lay the smallest underlay nearest 
the bed. This will restore the type toa proper level, and the next form 
will show a uniform impression. The same plan will answer for a low 
corner. Use as little paste as possible, thin, and free from lumps. Be 
careful that the underlays are put on smoothly, without fold or wrinkle. 
Cut them all from a proof, which serves as a guide, both in cutting and 
affixing to the form. 

Underlaying shou'd not be practiced to any great extent upon a cyl- 
inder press It is a valuable means of bringing up an old line of 
type, a hollow, or a low corner. The underlays of any type form 
should not constitute more than one-fourth of the surface; if more 
than this is attempted, they rarely fail to work up the quadrats and 
furniture. The action of the quick-moving cylinder upon a form of 
type underlaid with yielding paper will create a springing and rocking 
of all the materials in the chase. 

Of all materials, old stereotype plates need underlays most, as they 
are usually quite irregular in height. Thin card or paste board will be 
found preferable to paper for the underlaying of plates secured on wood 
bodies. When the plates are on patent blocks, always underlay between 
the plate and the block. Always cut the underlay for a plate less in 
size than the faint impression would seem to require; this will allow 
for the spring of the plate. If it is cut of full size, the next impres- 
sion will disappoint the pressman by being much harder at the edges 
than he intended. Never attempt to build up a type-form to a proper 
impression entirely or chiefly by underlaying. 

Underlays should be put under all large and bold-faced types, when 
used with much smaller types, so as to raise them above the level of 


the others. This is needed to give the form closer rolling, extra | 


supply of ink, and that extra force of impression to transfer the ink to 
paper which all large type requires. When the type has been so leveled 
by underlays that all parts receive proper bearing from the inking 
rollers, and when the cylinder has a correspondingly even impression, 
then overlaying may becommenced. For ordinary news-work, posters, 
or job work, overlaying may be entirely unnecessary. But fine press- 
work cannot be done without overlays. Underlays are chiefly valuable 
for securing an even impression, while overlays are inclispensable for 
the giving of delicacy and finish. 

To overlay a form properly, the tympan should be covered with a 
sheet of thin, smooth, and hard paper, stretched tightly. Then take a 
pale impression on the tympan-sheet, and also run through the press 
two or three proofs on thin and hard paper. Examine the proofs care- 
fully, on face and back. If any brass rules or letters appear too high, 
cut them out of the tympan sheet in one or two thicknesses, as their 
varying height may require. Go over the whole proof, examining 
every line carefully, and by cutting out reduce the impression on all 
projecting letters to a uniform standard. For this, as for all other 
work on overlays, use a sharp knife, with a thin point, and cut on a 
smooth surface, so that there will be no ragged nor torn edge to the 
cut. 

The next step should be to raise the impression of those parts of the 
form where the type appears dull or weak. Cut out carefully, and paste 
the overlays smoothly upon the tympan. Overlays are worse than use- 
less if they are not laid on firmly and neatly, as the slightest bagginess 
will cause them to slur or mackle. If, by accident, the tympan-sheet 
should bag or wrinkle, tear them off, and commence anew. 

Cut out and overlay the more prominent parts first. Then try another 
impression, and from that cut out new overlays for minor defects. 
Thus proceed until a perfectly smooth and even impression is ob- 
tained. 

With common work it will be sufficient to cut overlays in masses, as 


pages or parts of pages ; but with fine work every line and letter needs - 


examination, and letters and parts of single letters are often overlaid 
by careful workmen. When the pressman is expert at making ready, 
it is not necessary to take a new impression with every successive set 
of overlays. Many pressmen take a dozen proofs of a form on dif- 
ferent styles of paper, and proceed to cut out and overlay on one of the 
proofs, and finally paste this proof on the tympan. But this boldness 
and precision can be acquired only by long practice. It is better for 
the young pressman to feel his way step by step. 
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At Hand Press, the term Making Ready a Form includes: 
laying the form on the press, fixing it in its place, placing 
the tympan-sheet on the tympan, adjusting the points to 
make register, when both sides of the paper are to be printed, 
making register, preparing the frisket, and producing an 
equal impression from all the pages and from every part of 
each page. The following directions, extracted from Mr. 
Houghton’s “ Printers’ Every-Day Book,” are the most 
complete we have seen, after carefully comparing nearly 
every other printed work on the subject. Their importance 
and utility warrant us in giving them én extenso: 

The first thing in making ready a form is, that it be exactly in the 
centre of the press-table and platen, so that the piston, to which the 
platen is screwed, will fall perfectly in the centre of the form, when 
the bar handle is pulled. To do this is very easy, it only being required 
to put the form the same distance from the tympan as it is from the edge 
of the press-table next the platen; to the nick on the front edge of 
which it is to be adjusted. This done, fasten the form on the press- 
table. If it be a small one, and no rack-chase for making ready at 
hand, it may be done with two empty folio, quarto, or octavo chases, 
according to its size, by putting one on each side and locking it with 
quoins against a sidestick. If it be a large one, quoins only will be 
necessary to fasten against the side-irons. 

The form being fastened, the tympan-sheet is laid on it, and adjusted 
as near the centre as possible, when the tympan is dampened a little, to 
make the sheet stick, and then pulled. The corners of the tympan- 
sheet, thus brought up from the form, are then pasted fast to the tym- 
pan, and such blankets put into the inner tympan as will suit the nature 
of the form. For instance, if it be an ordinary job, jobbing blankets 
are used ; but if a half-sheet or a sheet of twelves, blankets of a finer 
texture are used, or, perhaps what is as good, a few sheets of paper. 

Thus far, if the mere folding of a sheet before it is laid on a book- 
form be excepted, in making ready all forms are alike, but how they 
should be proceeded with, must depend upon circumstances. If the 
job to be worked be only an ordinary one, by putting on and cutting 
out the frisket (which should be previously pasted), a little overlaying, 
and regulating the pull, it will be ready to go on with. But if the form 
be a half-sheet or sheet of book-work, a little more care is neceseary, 
and requires one or two things to be done before it is ready to go on ; 
such as putting on the points, getting register, in-laying, etc. Suppose, 
for example, the form be a half-sheet of twelves, the tympan-sheet of 
which, after being folded into sixes, and laid by the creases to the 
long and short crosses and pulled, is pasted on the tympan, as above. 
The proper blankets intended for use also being in their place, a pair 
of twelves points, which differ from those used for octavo, quarto, etc., 
are screwed exactly on the upper crease of the tympan-sheet, so that 
the spurs of the points will be at equal distances from the outer edge 
of each side of the impression, and fall in the groove of the thick 
cross-bar of the chase. As these points are required to be exactly of 
a length, it is best to measure both from the spur to the outer edge of 
the impression on the tympan-sheet, and adjust them to each other 
accordingly. If this be properly done, and the furniture in the form 
be exact, the register will also be exact with little trouble. The points 
being adjusted, pull, before the frisket is cut out, a slip-sheet or set-off 
sheet, without rolling, and back it, by putting the hole made by the 
near point on the off spur, and that made by the off point on the near 
spur. If the register be not good, make it so, by altering the points, 
or moving the form a little to suit the necessity of the case; or by 
slacking one square, and locking-up the opposite one tighter, which 
may, perhaps, do better than either. Having now got register, take an 
impression on the frisket, which has previously been covered, and cnt 
it out with care. The advantage of getting register of a half-sheet 
before the frisket is cut out, is, that it obviates the probability of 
having again to cut the frisket for bites, which is a necessary conse- 
quence if the form be moved to get register after the frisket is once 
cut. It is now necessary to examine the impression ; for this purpose 
another slip-sheet is laid exactly to the tympan-sheet, and pulled, and 
the impression examined accordingly. This sheet will, perhaps, 
exhibit places where the impression is more or less heavy. Cutting 
out of this sheet every place where it is so, and pasting pieces of 
paper on it to bring up the light parts, it is placed inside the tympan, 
and the process repeated until the impression is made perfectly even 
and free from black and gray appearances. The thickness of the sheets 
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used for this purpose must, of course, depend on the state of the | from one set of pages to another without extra charge.— 


impression pulled, of which the pressman only can judge. Some forms 


requiring much thinner sheets to bring the impression even than others, | 
it is in judging correctly, and in using sheets of a proper thickness for | 


this purpose, that the art of getting an even impression consists. For, 
if any part of the impression only requires a sheet of a ream weighing 
twelve pounds to make it perfect, it is obvious that, to use a sheet out 
of aream weighing eighteen or twenty pounds, would make the part 
heavier than the rest, and consequently all the other parts light. Prac- 
tice and observation, however, are the only things by which this art 
can be practically attained. If any other trifling inequalities appear 
from the impression of this sheet, overlays of thin paper pasted on the 
tympan-sheet will perfect it. The pull may be then adjusted according 
to the nature of the form, light or heavy, and be considered now ready 
for working. If the points have not springs, the best substitute is a 
piece of page-cord, wrapped round the point-screws, and passed across 
the tympan, so as to fall within the margin of the thick cross-bar. 
This acts as a spring, and throws the sheet, when pulled, off the points, 
and thus insures good point-holes. The only difference between 
making ready a sheet and a half-sheet, whatever be the number of pages 
on a sheet, is, that the register of the sheet is not made till the inner 
form is off, and the second or outer form is laid on, whereas the register 
of a half-sheet is made in making ready, before it is gone on with. 

But if the half-sheet of twelves, which I suppose to be now made- 
ready, consists of stereotype plates, the process of getting it ready will 
be somewhat different. For instance, after the plates are put on the 
blocks or risers, at equal distances, they should be marked, that they 
may be better detected if they move. This done, the proper blankets 
are put in the inner tympan, and, without rolling, an impression pulled, 
before the tympan-sheet is laid. By the impression of this sheet, such 
plates as are found low are raised, underlays of paper, of various thick- 
nesses, being put under those parts of the plates on the blocks which 
come off light. This done, a second sheet is pulled for the same pur- 
pose, and again adjusted in the same way, until a tolerable impression 
is exhibited. The form is now ready for the tympan-sheet, but before 
this is laid, ascertain whether any of the plates are moved from their 
places on the blocks before marked. Satisfied that the form is correct, 
the tympan-sheet may be laid, and proceeded with as before advised, 
namely, screw on the points, get register, pull a sheet or two, and cut 
out the impression, where necessary, to paste in the inner tympan, cut 
out the frisket, overlay, etc. The heap is then lifted on the paper- 
horse, the bank cleared of all waste paper, and the form gone on with. 


We would also commend to the attention of the young 
pressman the remarks contained in Stower’s “ Printers’ 
Grammar,” pp. 345-354; in Savage’s “ Dictionary,” pp. 
468-169 ; in “‘The American Printer,” pp. 228-231; and 
in “‘ Johnson’s Typographia,” Vol. II., pp. 519-523. 


Making up.—The operation of forming matter into pages. 
In printing offices where the clicking system is not acted 
upon, each compositor makes up his own matter. The 
compositor who has the first take on the work proceeds 
without delay to make it up as soon as he has completed it. 
Having completed as many pages as his matter will make, 
he passes the overplus, if less than half a page, with the 
correct head and folio, to the compositor whose matter fol- 
lows his, at the same time taking an account of the number 
of lines borrowed and loaned. The second compositor, 
following the same course, passes the make-up to the next 
in succession; each man passing the make-up in like 
manner, without unnecessary delay. But on newspapers 
and periodicals, the “ printer” undertakes this duty, as also 
do clickers in companionships 


Making up Furniture.—Dressing a chase with suitable 
furniture, side and footsticks, so that a proper margin will 
be given to the work when printed. This duty falls to the 
lot of the Quoin-drawer Overseer during the first portion 
of the work ; but if the same furniture is used over again 
for the same or a similar work, the compositor transfers it 





See Making Margin. 


Making up Letter.— When a work is given out to a com- 
panionship, the clicker applies to the store-keeper for a 
sufficient quantity of letter to keep a certain number of men 
employed, or to get up a given number of pages. If any 
part of the matter for distribution, whether in chase or in 
paper, be desizable or otherwise on account of the sorts it 
may contain, it should be divided equally, or the choice of 
it thrown for. When a new companion is put on the work 
after the respective shares of letter are made up, and if there 
be not a sufficiency to carry on all the companionship 
without making up more, he must bring on an additional 
quantity before he can be allowed to partake of any of that 
which comes from the press. 


Mallet.—A wooden hammer, wherewith, by the aid of 
the shooting-stick, the quoins are wedged in or driven up, 
and the form is made secure. 

Margin.—Sce Making Margin. 

Marginal Notes.—Notes at the fore-edge of the page, 
standing opposite the matter to which they refer. They are 
usually called “ side notes’ by printers. 

Marks.—Certain symbols used by printers, such as the 
hyphen, apostrophe, brace, crotchet or bracket, the ellipsis, 
etc. There are marks of quotations, accentual marks, the 
index, leaders, dots, etc., which will be found duly described 
separately. In the composing room and the closet the word 
is used to denote certain alterations made in proofs by the 
reader, or others, such as ‘readers’ marks,” “‘ authors’ 
marks.” —See Proof-reading. 

Mathematical Signs.— ce Signs. 

Matrices.—See Type-Founding, 

Matter.—Pages of type composed for any work ; columns 
for newspapers; the type set for jobs. In well-arranged 
printing offices it is divided into matter for distribution, 
matter for working off, doubtful matter, good matter, etc., 
according as it is to be used or distributed. 

Measure.—The width in Pica ems of a line, page, or 
column of type. 

Medical Signs.—ve Signs. 

Medium.—A size of paper.—Sce Dimensions of Paper. 

Metal.—The material of which type is composed. There 
are at present three classes, viz., ordinary metal, hard metal, 
and extra hard metal, the nature of which respectively will 
be found under the title of Type-Founding. What is called 
“ Patent Hard Metal,” in England, is the invention of Mr. 
J. R. Johnson, an analytical chemist of London. In 1852, 
he patented a hard type alloy, into which zinc entered 
largely, but had to abandon it on account of the tendency to 
rust or oxodize of alloys of that metal. In 1854, he patented 
another alloy, in which, by substituting tin for lead, wholly 
or in part, he obtained a series of alloys, varying in hard- 
ness according to the amount of tin substituted. When all 
the lead is thus replaced, a metal nearly equalling brass in 
hardness results. 


Metal Furniture.—‘Sce Furniture. 
Metal Rules.—The term used in Great Britain to denote 
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fine lines cast on one, two, three, and four em bodies, in the | 


centre of the type. Sometimes there are en metal rules 
cast; they are used in dates, such as 1868-9; also in tabular 
matter, where the columns require an en to make up the 
width. They are also used in lengthening braces. In the 
United States they are known altogether as Dashes. 

Milled Boards.—A description of thick, hard card-board, 
used to form the sides of books, and for mounting pictures 
upon, making boxes, etc. 

Minion.—A size of type one size smaller than Brevier, 
and one size larger than Nonpareil. 


Missal Caps.—A style of fancy letter, used generally as 
initials to Old English or Black Letter. 


Mitreing Guard.—A small machine used in England for | 


mitreing brass rule. 
Mitreing Machine.—A machine for mitreing wood rule, 


brass rule, etc. It is similar to the Mitreing Guard, but on | 


a larger scale. 
Mitred Rules.—Rules whose ends have been mitred. 
Molds.— See Type-Founding. 
Monk.—A blotch of ink on the printed sheet, arising from 
insufficient distribution of the ink over the rollers. 


Music Types.—Movable types used in producing cheap | 


music in large quantities. The first good music types were 
those cut about twenty-five years since by Mr. Hughes. Mr. 


E. Cowper invented a mode by which music could be | 


printed in two forms, one being the lines, printed first; the 
other the notes, etc., printed on the lines. This plan did 
not work well, and the late Mr. Branston devised a method 
of striking the punches deeper into the plate, and then 
taking a stereotype plate from it in type metal. 
white parts were blocked out, the music was sufficiently in 
relief to be capable of being printed at the common print- 
ing press. 


Mutton Quads.—A slang term in England for em quad. 
The use of this word appears to be that it is more distinct 
than the syllable for which it is used, just as ‘“ nut” quad 


is used for en quad—the difference between the sound of em | 


and en being so slight. 


Naked Form.—A form without furniture. 


Nature Printing.—This beautiful art was first introduced 
and practiced in Vienna, whither the late Mr. Henry Brad- 
bury went, on purpose to acquire the knowledge he subse- 
quently carried out with so much skill and ability. The 
flowers, leaves, or plant itself (as the case may be) are first 
dried, by placing the subject between thick blotting-papers, 
and pressing in a screw press, frequently changing the 
papers, and repeating the process until all moisture is 
extracted ; in some instances the services of the sun, or even 
artificial heat, are additionally called into requisition. When 
the subject is sufficiently dried, which may be known by its 
brittleness, it is ready for manipulation. 
said to engrave its own plate thus: a thick piece of pure, 
soft, sheet lead, rather larger than the paper on which the 
subject is ultimately to be printed, must be planed as bright 
and even as a looking-glass. On this plate the subject is 





After the | 


The plant may be | 


laid in the required position, upon which again is placed a 
highly polished steel plate, face downwards. The whole is 
then placed between powerful rollers, until the plant is 
embedded in the lead, the result being a fac simile matrix. 
| An electrotype of this matrix is then taken, from which, 
| again, another electrotype is requisite, in order to give the 
original effect when printed from. The great object of 
Nature Printing is to reproduce very rare botanical speci- 
mens so truthfully as to enable the student of any country 
to examine the print, and obtain the same result to his inves- 
tigation as though he actually had the plant itself. The 
advantage attained may be easily estimated from the fact 
| that there are numerous instances where only one specimen 
| is known to be in the possession of individuals, and even if 
it were to be sold, its price would deter many from attempting 
| to obtain it. 
| News-hand.—A compositor employed solely on news- 
paper work. 

News-house.—A printing office in which newspapers 
only are printed. This term is used to distinguish them 
from book and job houses. 

News-machine.—A machine specially adapted for print- 
ing newspapers. 

Newspapers (Laws relating to).—See Laws Relating to 
the Press. 


wees - 
(Communication.] 
“OUTSIDES”’ AND “INSIDES.” 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 
Sir :—I desire to respond to a communication in your 
| March issue, signed “‘ Country Outside.”” I have in my time 
published and been connected with several different papers, 
in both city and country. I am now, for the first time, 
using one of the “ patent outsides,” so called, and must say 
that I like the general plan, though, in my opinion, those 
furnished in the East do not equal those of the West, except 
in mechanical execution. 
respondent’s (Country Outside) article are well taken, and 
I am glad he has spoken. Improvements can and doubtless 
| will be made in this system. Competition, if nothing else, 
| will accomplish this. I am unwilling to condemn anything 
that appears feasible until it has been thoroughly tested. 
| 
| 


} 
| 


CounTRY PUBLISHER. 
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| Arta book sale in Boston lately, a pamphlet was offered 
| entitled ‘“‘The Answer of Several Ministers in and near 
| Boston to that Case of Conscience: Whether it be Lawful 
| for a Man to Marry his Wife’s own Sister. By Cotton 
Mather.” It sold for $6.50. This little book was printed 


| tates the public mind, and is no nearer a solution now than 
| when it was first introduced. 
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Mr. JAMeEs T. FIELDs retires from the editorship of the 
Atlantic Monthly next July, and will be succeeded by Mr. 
| W. D. Howells. 


Some of the points in your cor- | 


Hoping to hear from others, I am a partially dissatisfied | 


nearly two centuries ago, yet the same question still agi- | 
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Januarys1, 1859, the Society met in anniversary meeting, 
when the officers elect were duly installed. The auditors 
reported on the books: Receipts of the past year, $485.16 ; 
expenses, $148.50; excess of receipts over expenditures, 
$336.66; amount on hand, $1,252.73. Three hundred 
dollars were then ordered to be invested in Washington 
corporation six per cent. stock, which was done by the 
Treasurer, he paying three per cent. premium on the pur- 
chase. It may be remarked that, although the interest is 
promptly paid, the stock would not now command above 
eighty cents in the dollar. 

At the March meeting a revision of the constitution and 
scale (a chronic disease) was so far entered upon as to secure 
the appointment of a committee, which reported in June. 
The amendments were, however, indefinitely postponed in 
August. Several questions of interest arose between Janu- 
ary and June, but as they were purely local to the craft 
here, and as some of the parties are still in esse, it is not 
deemed politic to revive buried quarrels of only evanescent 
and local importance. 

At the June meeting a report was made on the subject of 
an engraved card and seal and press. The enlarged sphere 
of the Society rendered these appliances necessary, as the 
Union system, which was practically adopted by it, and the 
increase of business in the city had enlarged the member- 
ship, who were constantly flitting to and from this jurisdic- 
tion, and required card facilities. An appropriation for 
these objects was made, amounting to $50; and we believe 
this was the first and only card ever owned or issued by 
the Society, the reason being that no letter-press was suf- 
ficiently elegant for the fastidious taste of the craft, and an 
engraved one was too expensive, even if a design could 
have been agreed upon, which was tried over and over 
again by committees, on one of which the writer served as 
chairman. A patient search of the journal during the 
residue of the year fails to detect any matter deserving his- 
torical stereotyping, until December, when the usual elec- 
tion for officers was had, resulting in the choice of John C. 
Franzoni as President ; J. J. Judge, Vice-President; H. 8. 
Bowen, Recording Secretary; Wm. R. McLean, Financial 
Secretary ; and M. Caton, Treasurer. 

On this evening, after ordering the appointment of a com- 
mittee to devise the usual anniversary supper arrangement 
(which, by the way, was a fiasco), Wm. R. McLean, on 
behalf of the Society, presented to Mr. Caton a silver com- 
posing stick and rule, prefaced as follows : 


Mr. Caton: By the partiality of friends the pleasant duty has been 
assigned me of presenting to you this emblem of the “ Art preserva- 
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| tive,” which your fellow-craftsmen of the Columbia Typographical 
Society have caused to be prepared, and which they ask you to accept 
as a token of their high regard and esteem for you as a craftsman and 
good citizen. It is deemed particularly appropriate that at this time 
some memento of their affection for you should be offered, commemo- 
rating, as it does, the forty-third year of your membership and a service 
of a quarter of a century as treasurer of their highly prized Association. 
Dating from January, 1817, it is a pleasing reflection—gratifying to 
those associated with you, as it must be to yourself—that during this 
period of forty-three years, the records attest that you have been firm 
and undeviating in the cause of right, and by your counsel and influ- 
ence assisted in the guidance of our Society through the whirlpools 
which at times have threatenec to engulf it, until it has at this time 
gained a standing second to none in the estimation of all—employer, 
employed, and the community. Nor is this all. Your services as 
treasurer call for some manifestation of regard from your fellow-mem- 
bers ; for all will agree that to fill an office for twenty-five years, and to 
give such satisfaction as to secure at each annual choice a unanimous 
vote for re-election, is an honor the most ambitious among us cannot 
reasonably hope for—one which the most exalted may never attain. 

You have accomplished much, Mr. Caton, in your day and genera- 
tion. Not only have you, through a long series of years, given satis- 
faction as a member and an officer, but you have riveted the affections 
of all; for there is not one among us who will not join me in heart in 
saying to you, ‘* Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

In the name and on behalf of my fellow-members, I ask your accept- 
ance of this token of their regard and esteem, not for its intrinsic 
worth, but as an offering of true friendship. 

Of course the tribute was gratefully received, but the 
thanks he would have expressed “stuck in his throat,” 
and Mr. Caton could only say by look, “‘I did but my duty 
to myself and you.” He cherishes this first memento as a 
precious heirloom, which will descend to his children after 
him as evidence of contemporary appreciation by associates 
of a long life. 

In January, 1860, after the new officers were installed and 
the transaction of the usual routine business, the “ amend- 
ment” campaign was begun by 8. E. Murphy submitting a 
new scale, the chief reformatory feature of which was a 
provision that all composition (except jobs, etc.) should be 
done thenceforward by the piece. Fortunately for the 
good sense and peace of the craft, the proposed scale was 
withdrawn at the February meeting. It was evidently the 
work of one not native nor to the manner born; and older 
heads, knowing how impossible the project was as a 
practical question, induced him to ask leave to back 
down from a proposition which would inevitably have been 
summarily killed whenever submitted to a vote. The 
auditors reported on the finances of the year 1859 as fol- 
lows: Receipts, $342.80; expenses, $270; total funds, 
available and otherwise, $1,354.40. 

At the February meeting a letter was read from the 
President of the National Union, inviting the Columbia 
Typographical Society to become a branch of that organi- 
zation. By order, the subject was referred to a committee 
composed of Messrs. John G. Judd, Thomas Rich, and 
Wm. R. McLean; and the President was instructed to 
notify the President of the National Union of the action 
taken on his letter. This was an inflammable question— 
all the older members of the Society being opposed to the 
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measure, while the younger and progressive ones, as a rule, 
favored the change—consequently the committee divided ; 
two agreeing to report against the matter outright, and Mr. 
Judd preparing to rush the Society into the embraces of the 
National Union. While both reports are before us, for use 
or reference, we are yet compelled to withhold further 
notice of their contents, because no evidence of their pre- 
sentation or further action in the question appears upon the 
minutes, and because, further, the subject will again claim 
attention in the further progress of this work. 

On the 24th of March a ‘special meeting was called in 
consequence of the passage by the Senate of the United 
States of a bill to reduce the price of the public printing 
twenty-five per centum. A resolution was promptly intro- 
duced authorizing the appointment of a committee to wait 
upon the Printing Committee of the House, and to explain 
to them the condition of the public printing and the inju- 
rious effect the pending bill would have on the interests of 
printers. The majority was not prepared to confess this 
allegation as a necessary result of the contemplated reduc, 
tion, and pending the resolution the meeting adjourned. 
The remark has nowhere been made in this “ History,” so 
far as we can remember, but any proposed action by 
Congress was usually judged inimical or otherwise to the 
craft by the effect it was likely to have upon the larger 
offices, the employés of which were always foremost in 
devising circumventing legislation. In nearly every instance 
of the sort the Society, however, allayed the fears of the 
timid, and refused to concede that Congressional action 
would necessarily affect the pay of printers. The lesson 
should not be lost upon the Unions here and elsewhere, 
and they should be encouraged to legislate justly—to live 
and let live. 

On the 23d of July, an event of mournful interest to the 
craft induced a special meeting of the Society. That event 
was the death of Joseph Gales, the venerated editor of the 
National Intelligencer. He had been for sixty years iden- 
tified with the craft in interest and sympathy. He had 
known every mutation of fortune, as he passed through 
every gradation of labor in the art. When he first procured 
employment here he was compositor, then foreman, then 
reporter and foreman, then proprietor, foreman, reporter, 
editor, and finally, sloughing off the heavier part of the 
profession, he took rank as one of the editors and 
proprietors of a journal which exerted an influence as 
wide-spread and important as its opinions were patriotic 
and unselfish. The theme is so fruitful of redundancy that 
we fear to further trust ourselves with remark, lest the 
common-place and matter-of-fact experience of the present 
day charge us with hyperbole. We come back to the 
record. ~ 

When the meeting was organized, E. B. Robinson offered 
a resolution to appoint a committee of five to draft resolu- 
tions and report such action as would be deemed proper, 
which was adopted, and Messrs. Wm. Woodward, J. H. 








Cunningham, Thomas Rich, Wm. R. McLean, and George 
Cochran, and, on special motion, E. B. Robinson and Pat- 
rick Crowley were added. They retired, and afterwards 
reported the following preamble and resolutions : 
Wuereas, In the death of Mr. Joseph Gales, one of the honored 
ational 


heads of the M igencer—an institution ever high in our 
warmest esteem—we recognize the melancholy loss of an old and 
much-valued friend and fellow-craftsman, and cannot withhold the 
public expression of the deep grief which pervades all our hearts on so 
mournful an occasion ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That as fellow-craftsmen, long associated with him in the 
different relations of our profession, and witnesses of the unsullied 
purity and probity of his generous and noble nature, our sorrow and 
regret upon our loss in his death arises no less from recollections of 
his many kindly acts of disinterested friendship towards us than from 
our consciousness of his inestimable worth as a man. 

Resolved, That as a token of the veneration in which his memory is 
held by the craft, and by all who came in contact with him in the busi- 
ness and social affairs of life, we will attend his funeral. 

Resolved, That we condole with the widow and family of the de- 
ceased in their great loss; and that a certified copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to them. 


These were unanimously adopted, and ordered to be pub- 
lished in the papers. 

George Cochran moved the following, which was also 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the printers of Washington, the Bookbinders’ Asso- 
ciation, and all others connected with the profession, be requested to 
meet at the City Hall, at 2 o'clock P. M., on Tuesday, to take part in 
the obsequies to the memory of Joseph Gales. 


Charles F. Lowery was appointed marshal of the occa- 
sion. Of course the funeral cortége was imposing, and testi- 
fied no empty honor. 

Afterwards the resolutions were engrossed and for- 
warded to Mrs. Gales, who acknowledged them in the fol- 
lowing note : 


J. C. Franzoni, Esq., President Columbia Typographical Society : 

Dear Sir: I request that you will accept for Fe and convey to 
the other gentlemen of the Columbia Typographical Society, my warm 
acknowlelgments for the resolutions passed by that body on the occa- 
sion of the death of Mr. Gales. 

In that, my unspeakable bereavement, it is grateful to receive such 
beautiful testimonials of honor to him and sympathy with myself as 
now daily reach me; but especially so when they come, as in this in- 
stance, from the-members of the community in which he lived, and 
fellow-members of a profession which he loved and ennobled. 

I beg you also to receive my sincere thanks for the feeling manner in 
which a copy of these resolutions was transmitted to me by you. 

With highest regard, I have the honor to remain, 
Respectfully yours, Mrs. Joseru GALEs. 

EckineTon, August 17, 1860. 


Both in the months before and subsequent to this event, 
a general revision of the constitution was entered upon, 
and had progressed to the point where printing became 
necessary, when further proceedings were stayed until ac- 
tion could be had on the multiplying amendments, whose 
name was legion—the last being by R. J. Pollard, estab- 
lishing eight hours per day, from 1st of October to 1st of 
March, and ten hours during the balance of the year, which 
was voted down—yeas, 11; nays, 47—and then the print- 
ing was ordered. Some six years afterwards this proposi- 
tion was agreed to, and was the precursor of the regular 
working day of eight hours which now obtains here. Such 
action eked out the time to December, when committees 
were appointed on anniversary celebration and the books 
of the financial officers. 

The election issued in the choice of J. C. Franzoni as 
President; Wm. R. McLean, Vice-President ; H. 8. Bowen, 
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Recording Secretary; J. C. C. Whaley, Financial Secre- | 
tary ; M. Caton, Treasurer; who were all duly installed. 


January 5, 1861. The committee on the books reported 
the receipts of 1860, from all sources, $485; expenses, 
$288.25; total funds on hand, available and otherwise, 
$1,544.59. 


March, when a special meeting was called by the President | 


Nothing of moment occurred until the 22d of | 


in consequence of the death of John H. Thorn, an ex- | 


President of the Society. Resolutions of condolence, and 
arrangements for attending the funeral, were adopted. 

In April, among the correspondence read was a commu- 
nication from the Charleston Union, proposing the forma- 
tion of a Southern Typographical Union. The overture 
was summarily laid on the table. On the 3d of June, the 
death of Thomas Caton, eldest son of M. Caton, was 
announced, Arrangements were made to attend his fu- 
neral, and resolutions proper to the event adopted, printed, 
und sent to the family. It seems that between July and 
August, R. J. Pollard also died, and a special meeting was 


called by the President, but no quorum appearing, no | 


action was had. 

We have now reached the active period of the war; and 
it may be said in advance that little of general interest to 
the craft can be hoped for until we escape the dark days 
and their history. The most we can expect to note is the 
gradual advance of prices from one nominal point to 
another, and which is less an advance than an effort to 
approximate the gold standard prior to the war. 

On the 12th of October a special meeting was called at 
the instance of six members; and W. E. Nott offered the 
following amendment to the scale: 


Compositors to receive not less than fourteen dollars per week, ten 
hours to constitute a day’s work, from the ist of April to the 30th of 
September, and eight hours a day’s work from the ist of October to 
the 3ist of March. All extra hours to be charged at the rate of thirty- 
two cents per hour. 

He also offered a resolution raising a committee to in- 
quire into the regulations of the different offices, to ascer- 
tain the number of persons employed in each by the week 
and piece, to report at the next meeting. The committee 
was further instructed to learn the wishes of the weekly 
hands of the city (those in the Government Office excepted) 
in regard to the amendment. 

On the 2d of November this committee made a long, 
able, and thorough report, showing conclusive reasons for 
the change sought, and presenting therewith not only the 


} on at home and politically. 








almost unanimous wishes of all the week hands as well | 


outside as in the Government Office, but the concurrence of 
all the proprietors of the city, except the owner of the Star 
newspaper, but who subsequently (nolens volens) came into 
the arrangement. Under such showing, the vote on the 
adoption of the amendment was—yeas, 70 ; nays, 7. 

Consequent on this action was an amendment requiring 
all work on daily papers to be done by the piece. 

The times were certainly unpropitious for the change, 
looking at the question from one standpoint; but scanning 


8. Miles, the year 1861 closed. 
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the subject from a trade view the matter was mooted in 
the very nick of time. The army, navy, and civil employ- 
ments had now begun to absorb a large portion of surplus 
labor; and it was also becoming manifest that vast quanti- 
ties of printing would be required fur the public service in 
alf its departments, and that greater activity would arise in 
newspaper enterprise—the people to see what was being 
done by the army, and the soldiers to learn what was going 
These emergencies certainly 
made the proposed changes in the compensation and time 
of labor politic; whether, under the circumstances, they 
were patriotic is another and different question, and one 
we are not called upon to decide. They were not as readily 
acquiesced in, however, as the committee had reported or 
hoped. 

The December meeting was hcl.1 under peculiar oppres- 
sion of anticipated trouble, but undismayed proceeded to its 
duty. W. E. Nott was chosen President; Wm. R. McLean, 
Vice-President; H. 8. Bowen, Recording, and J. C. C. 
Whaley, Financial Secretary ; and M. Caton, Treasurer. 

Wm. L. Jones then moved that all persons present not 
members in good standing be requested to retire, and two 
doorkeepers were appointed to secure the Society from im- 
proper intrusion, and the two selected—Mr. Franklin Ed- 
monston and J. K. Shoemaker—were of commanding 
height, each being about six feet four. 

The necessity for this prudential measure was found in 
the fact that, notwithstanding the reluctant yielding of the 
employers to the action of the Society, and the consequent 
duty of the Government Printer, under the law, to regulate 
the pay of his employés by payments in private offices, and 
his willingness to do so, yet the Comptroller (Elisha Whit- 
tlesey) refused to pass his vouchers or allow the claim, 
which was not only trenching upon the province of another 
official bound by law of Congress, but absolutely making a 
law for the case. He was obstinate, however, and refused 
to yield; and his superiors had just then too many other 
and more important matters on hand to cause them to in- 
terpose for the arrest of arbitrary assumption of power. 

To meet this condition of affairs a temporary expedient 
was resorted to, by which about twenty per centum of the 
amounts due were retained by the Superintendent of Print- 
ing, subject to the action of Congress. Congress never acted 
on the matter, and consequently the printers never got 
their back pay. Private offices, however, did pay the ad- 
vance, and the law establishing the Government Office, pro- 
viding for the payment of the same rates of wages as in 
private offices, was allowed to be sct aside by the caprice of 
an honest man and a faithful officer, but one who had no 
more right to do so than the man in the moon. 

After providing a mode of compensating a few hands 
thrown out of employment by ceasing work in several local 
offices while the new scale was being put in operation, and 
a special meeting rendered necessary by the death of Wm. 
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ABOUT MARGINS. 





BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 





New type and fine paper, careful composition and neat 
presswork, are considered the essentials of good typography. 
A book may have all these merits, and yet it may be a failure. 
If it does not have exact margins, it is a decided failure. 
All other labor is wasted. 
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Few printers have a proper conception of the import:unce | 


in which a liberal margin is held by the professional book 
collector. An uncut copy, that has never been desecrated 
by paper-folder or binder’s knife, of any really valuable 
book, even if in paper cover or shackly cloth case, will 
often command a much higher price than a full-bound copy 
in calf or Russia, of which the margins have been shorn. 
Your true book fancier, returning from the book auction, 
takes home his uncut copy in somewhat the same spirit 
that he accepts his first-born. It is his—his to make or 
mar. 
roan to velvet ; he can decorate and interleave it; can illus- 
trate it; can annotate it; can thoroughly stamp it with his 
own individuality. If he does his work with any skill or 
taste, so long as the book lives, that copy, even if it passes 


He can bind and rebind in any style he pleases from | 


through a dozen hands, will always be known as his copy. | 


“Large paper” copies are now chiefly prized for the 
advantages they offer in re-binding without injury. In 


earlier days they were valued for the facilities they afforded | 


for annotation. And such annotations as they were! Not 
the careless scrawls of assent or dissent that one may see 


on some modern books, but apposite quotations, references, | 


or corrections in a neat clerkly letter, but little inferior in 
beauty and perspicuity to that of the text. When the 
work was so beautifully executed, it does not surprise us 
to read that Professor Porson, whose penmanship was as 
faultless as his Greek, was begged by his friends to annotate 
valued editions of the classics. 

Large paper copies, and uncut copies of valuable works, 


command advanced prices that seem out of all proportion | 


to the enlarged size of the leaf. Fifty dollars, one hun- 


fashion is kept up in some measure by private publishing 
clubs; but it is done more in deference to old-established 
usage than from any reason of utility or necessity. Few 
modern readers annotate books, and most of those who do, 
do it carelessly and unwisely. The ordinary reader will 
not pay for a large paper copy the advanced price that is 
unavoidable. The regular publishing houses cannot afford 
to print them. Only a practical printer can understand 
how expensive it is to take a form of duodecimo that has 
been printed as a sheet of twenty-four pages, on 23 by 41 
paper, and re-impose, re-margin, and re-print this form in 
three forms of eight pages, on 22 by 30 paper. The value 
of the paper is more than doubled; the value of the work 
is more than quadrupled ; the delay is beyond all compu- 
tation. 

Yet there are limits both to the utility and beauty of 
large paper copies. When the type of the book is large 
and double leaded, especially if the text is poetry, an octavo 
page printed upon a leaf of quarto may present an elegant 
appearance. Not every page or style of composition can 
be so treated. Some frightful blunders have been made by 
servile imitators of a fashion, the proprieties of which have 
not been comprehended. I recall, as a fit illustration, a 
#2mo medium, compactly set in solid nonpareil, with close 
but accurate margin, in which shape all the workmanship 
was unexceptionable. The regular edition having been 
printed, the author considered that it would be stylish, and 
to his credit as a man of letters, to have some large paper 
copies. Accordingly, this compact little 32mo page was 
girded with an ugly flower border, and made up and 
printed as an octavo. The contrast between the density of 


| the solid little type and the broad expanse of surrounding 


paper was shocking—‘‘a rivulet of text in a meadow of 
margin.” 

The margins of most of our books are faulty, not in being 
too broad, but in being too narrow and too uneven. It is 
rare to find a book, either in cloth case or full bound, in 


| which the printed page appears to be in the centre of the 


dred dollars, and over, in excess of the ordinary price, are | 


sometimes paid for a broad-margined copy of a rare work. 
In some cases, the difference between the margins of the 
preferred and rejected books is not one inch in width. As 
white paper, the value of this increased margin, at the 
highest rate, could not be fifty cents. As margin on 
the leaf, every cent’s worth of white paper adds a dollar 
or more to the valueof the book Nor is this advanced value 
irrational. No man who has any love for books, no true 
workman who admires honest workmanship, can look upon 
a leaf, of which the white margins have been cut away, 
without a feeling of indignation. The neat gilding and 
beautiful ornamentation that sometimes accompany such 
work, does not condone the offence : it does but aggravate it. 
Large paper copies are now made for but few books. The 


leaf; it is common to find the margin at the fore edge one- 


| fourth or one-third less than that at the back, and in 


duodecimo, to find some margins at the head greater than 
that at the foot. When both errors have been made in a 


| book—a narrow margin at front and broad margin at the 


head—the book is ruined. To a critical printer, publisher, 


| or reader, the sight of such a book is a perpetual cause of 


| the printing office is responsible. 


irritation. 
How are these faults made? For a large portion of them 


A compositor or press- 


| man who has had no directions and no general instruction 
| in making-up, usually falls into the error of using the same 


width of furniture on all sides of the page, and of making 
all the margins uniform on the folded sheet. He makes no 


| allowance for the necessary reduction of this margin on the 


| fore edge by the waste of paper made in trimming, nor of 


the doubled reduction by the double trimming at the head 
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and foot of the folded leaf. He errs again in making no 
allowance for the great blank made at the head when a 
centre folio figure only is used, and by rating the two white 
lines at the head as if they were solid type—an error which 
always makes a too broad head margin. He errs again in 
making no allowance for the irregularities in the size of the 
paper, or for accidental variations in feeding and pointing 
in the machine. When margins are small, and the form 
has been made up to a large sheet, and a large portion of 
the edition is printed on smaller paper, and the pressnian 
neglects to adjust his gripper or feeding margin to that 
small sheet, all the margins in the folded sheet will be 
wrong. Nor are these the only causes for which the print- 
ing office is responsible. The use of too large sections— 
the folding up of twenty-four or thirty-two pages of thick 
paper, is sure to draw and “ buckle” the folding, and twist 
the pages, no matter how accurately the margins may have 
been adjusted. Neglect to apportion the margins to suit 
the style of sewing and binding required is another source 
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process, will see that the waste and butchery have been made 
by allowing too much margin on the outer edges of the 
form, and too little on the inner edges, or next to the long 
cross bar of the chases. If the margin had been properly 
divided, the binder could have trimmed deeply, and still 
have left the page in the centre of the leaf. 

Binders are often unjustly accused, but they are not 
always guiltless. On 12mos, 18mos, and 24mos, and all 
kinds of inset work, folders are apt to be careless both in 
cutting off the inset and in jogging up the inset to line with 
the outset. When this is neglected, the running titles 
dance up and down like the waves of the sea. For this 
reason many publishers refuse to allow any book to be 
printed in any other kind of section than 8vo or 16mo. 

Binders sometimes reduce the fair and correct margins of 
printers unnecessarily. They are apt to consider the needs 
of their own work, and to make all other work subordinate 
toit. According to their notion, no book is neatly forwarded, 


nor can it be nicely bound, unless it has a good “ square,” 
and the cover protrudes boldly from the edges of the leaves. 
This proposition is quite correct. But it is not a defensible 


oferror. If the pamphlet is to be centre-stitched or sewed, 
it may have a narrow back margin; if it is to be side- 
stitched or taped, whip-stitched or stabbed, this back mar- | procedure, when they have cut and made up the covers of a 
gin must be materially enlarged. The list could be made | case too short, or when they have cut the edges with a dull 
greater, but I stop here. Enough has been stated to show | knife, to try to repair either error, by making another and 
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that the apportionment of margins on a book form is a nice 
matter; that the inflexible rules laid down in the books are 
not sufficient; that the making of true margins often re- 
quires a special rule for which there is no precedent. 

If the margins have not been properly apportioned by 
the printer, no care on the part of the binder can rectify the 
fault. Yet the binder is often unjustly accused of wantonly 
sacrificing a margin, when the fault clearly rests with the 
printer. If, as is often the case, a half-sheet of 16mo is 
made up with furniture or blanks of uniform width on all 
sides of the page, and all three blanks are too small, the 
sheet will be printed with a narrow margin in the centre, 
and a broad margin on the sides. To fold this sheet, it 
must be cut through this narrow centre with great exact- 
ness. The sheet, when fully folded, will show on one-half 
the leaves a bold, protruding, raw edge—an edge that may 
be half an inch or more than one inch beyond than the folded 
edge on the other half of the leaves. It is clear that the 
pamphlet cannot be delivered in this shape. It must be 
trimmed to smooth edges. To do this, the knife must cut 
away not only the protruding raw edge, but must cut into 
the folded edge. If it cuts the folded edge ever so narrowly, 
it will make the fore margin narrower than the back mar- 
gin. If the pamphlet so treated is side-stitched, it will 
present a wretched appearance after the trimming. It will 
be a perpetual eyesore and discredit to author, printer, and 
binder. For this the binder is blamed, and most unjustly ; 
it is clearly the fault of the printer. 

In this case, where the pamphlet is spoiled by cutting 
down the fore margin, it is not caused by any lack of paper ; 
for the reader, who has followed our explanation of the 





a deeper cut in the contracted margin. There is no reader 
or publisher of average intelligence who would not prefer a 
book with raw or rough edges to one with narrow fore 
margin and faultless square. A bad binding may be re- 
placed ; a butchered margin is irreparable. The careless- 
ness and ignorance of some forwarders are really appalling. 
It was from a flagrant example of this kind that I received, 
many years ago, my first impression of the importance of a 
fore margin. A foreign treatise on civil engineering, in 
paper, had been sent into the bindery of a country town to 
be full bound. The book was profusely illustrated with 
maps and diagrams, all of which were neatly folded, and at 
least one-half inch within the outer edge. It was a book of 
but few copies, published by Government, to be had only as 
a great favor, and not to be bought for money. This price- 
less book was clapped between the squaring-boards with 
no more thought than if it had been a cheap newspaper ; 
and the binder drove his plow around the edges as remorse- 
lessly as a Comanche Indian would his knife around a 
scalp. From this mangling the book came forth utterly 
ruined by the mutilation, with every map and diagram in 
three or four pieces. 

This was the fault of a country binder. But atrocities as 
great are to be found in every city. I have seen a royal 
quarto cut down to a small quarto—more than an inch 
taken off the fore edge, and nearly two inches taken off 
from head to tail. Why? Because the forwarder wanted 
a good edge for the gilder. His first cut was with a gapped 
knife, and left the edge rough. So he ground the knife, and 
tried again. This time he was unlucky; he cut the book 
out of square. So he went for the margin again for the 
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third time, and he did it. And he looked up in the ques- 
tioner’s face with a smile of satisfaction, for he felt con- 
scious that his labor had been a triumph of patience and 
genius over difficulties. To secure this tawdry edge, be 
would have cut the book to the quick. The grief and rage 
of the owner of the book are not to be expressed in words. | 
I know of but one parallel. Of a lady, who, after months 
of sacrifices, had managed to save money enough to buy a | 
silk velvet suit. No shabby cotton-bscked affair, made in 
Berlin or Spitalfields, but a true Genoa velvet—“ made by 
Mr. Genoa himself,’ as the bland salesman assured her, and 
to be had only at some incredible price per yard. What 
satisfaction she expected in the wearing thereof, no mere | 
man may ever know. From this dream of bliss, the unfor- 
tunate lady was awakened to a reality of unutterable an- 
guish, when the dressmaker reported that she had cut the 
dress too short! The scene that ensued is too harrowing 


for contemplation. It must properly end this chapter. 
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NOTES FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 

The requisite number of Subordinate Unions having sig- 
nified their willingness to comply with the principles and 
requisitions of the constitution, and accompanied the same | 
with the regular fee of five dollars, the Executive Com- 
mittee issued their circular announcing that the National 
Typographical Union had been formed. In accordance | 
with the call of the Executive Committee, the Union 
assembled in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3, 1852. 
Delegates from sixteen Unions were present. On the 
morning of the first day of the session, before balloting for | 
officers, and pending a motion to go into an election, the 
question arose as to whether the body there convened were | 
a National Convention or a National Union. It was decided 
that the body could not yet be considered a National Union, 
but as a Printers’ Convention, assembled with a view to a | 
full organization as a Union. The Convention, however, 
resolved itself into the National Typographical Union, upon 
a full organization by election of officers, and pledging sup- 
port to the constitution adopted in 1851 in Baltimore. 

After sundry ballotings, the following officers were 
elected : 

President—M_ C. Brown. 

Vice-Presidents—S. M. Wilder and E. A. Lewis. 

Recording Secretary—George B. Seig. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. A. Baker. 

Treasurer—J. 8. Nafew. 

Upon the newly-elected officers being installed, the or- | 
ganization was deemed complete, and the Convention- 
formally cast off the old title of ‘‘ National Convention of | 
Journeymen Printers,’ and assumed the new one of “ The | 
National Typographical Union.” 

A resolution was adopted recommending the Subordinate 
Unions to correspond with each other in relation to delin- | 
quent members leaving their vicinities without cards. It 


| subject was laid on the table. 


| was also recommended that every effort be made to crush 


the two-third system, as prejudicial and unjust to the inter- 
ests and rights of journeymen printers. Resolutions ur- 


| gently requesting employers to indenture their apprentices 
| for a term of not less than five years, and Subordinate 


Unions to use their influence to do away with the employ- 
ment of apprentices on daily papers, were carried. On 
motion, a special committee, consisting of Messrs. Randell, 
Bosworth, and Montgomery, were appointed to report 


| upon the establishmerit of a National Printing Office ; but, 


after reports and substitutes had been offered, the whole 
The question of Sunday 
labor was brought up, and elicited much discussion. A 
resolution was passed recommending Subordinate Unions 
and the printers and press of the United States to initiate 


| and perfect some plan whereby such labor might be 
| abolished. A committee was also appointed to prepare an 
| address to publishers on the subject, which was ordered to 
| be printed with the proceedings of the session; but the 
| address is not given. 
| but there is no probability of the abuse being abolished. A 
| resolution was adopted requesting employing printers to 
| indenture their apprentices for a term of not less than five 
| years. 


The object sought is a laudable one; 


A proposition was brought forward for adoption by the 


| National Union, of a uniform constitution for all Subordi- 
| nate Unions, and 2 committee was appointed to draft the 


same, and report. This committee, however, upon con- 


| sultation, concluded it was impracticable for them to do it, 
| and recommended that the matter be referred to the Ex- 
| ecutive Committee, which recommendation was complied 


with. It is presumed, however, that the Executive Com- 
mittee had no action in the premises, as we see no further 
mention of the subject in the published proceedings. The 


| matter was brought up in several sessions, but was laid on 


the table each time. 
The form of charter for Subordinate Unions was received 


| from the committee ordered to draft it, and is similar to 
| that now in use. 
| a committee to have the charter printed, together with the 
| Union card; 


The Pittsburgh delegation were appointed 


but it was sometime before the cards or 
charter were issued. 

The Union proceeded to ballot for the place at which to 
hold the next session, and Pittsburgh, Pa., was agreed 


| upon, 


On the third day the officers of the Union for the ensu- 


| ing year were elected, as follows: 


President—J. 8. Nafew, of Albany. 

First Vice-President—G. E. Greene, of Louisville, Ky. 

Second Vice-President—T. G. Forster, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Recording Secretary—R. R. Dumars, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. M. McCreary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer—G. H. Randell, Baltimore, Md. 

At this session a motion was made to allow each dele- 
gate to vote according to the number of members in the 
Union he represented, or, in other words, to vote for each 
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delegate to which his Union was entitled—a resolution simi- | 


lar to that which will be brought up for action at the next 


constitution was offered, allowing each Union one repre- 


sentative, and for every fractional part of fifty over one | 


hundred members, one additional member. 

On the fourth day of the session, the Executive Com- 
mittee made the following report: 

To the National Typographical Ui\ion, Officers and Members : 

The National Executive Committee, appointed by the convention of 
printers, held in the city of Baltimore, September 12, 1851, for effecting 
the organization there designed, would respectfully report: 

oy evidence being received from the following Unions— 
New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and 
Cincinnati—that they had severally ratified the published constitution, 
and signified their wiioeren, to conform to and be governed by the 
laws and regulations of this National Union, it issued a call for the re- 
assembling of the Convention, in pursuance of the adjournment, 4 
tember 15, 1852. Your present organization is the result of that call ; 
your action is matter of history. Our labors are ended, and with heart- 
felt congratulation for the fruition of the labor of the first National 
Convention of Printers, to effect a union, where united and vigorous 
action, for the benefit of the craft, should be the distinguishing feature, 
we ask to be discharged from further labor. 

H. T. OepEn, Chairman. 

In behalf of the Committee. 

Which, on motion, was received, and the committee dis- 
charged. 

The Standing Committees of the Union were created at 
this session, as follows: A Committee on Appeals, a 
Finance Committee, a Committee on Subordinate Unions, 
a Committee on Unfinished Business, and a Committee on 
New Business. 

Near the close of the session, considerable apxiety was 
manifested as to which Union should have No. 1 in giving 
out of charters The Union having the oldest-continued 
existence was thought to be entitled to precedence ; but the 
difficulty was to decide which was the oldest, as seniority 
was claimed by two or three. To settle the matter, it was 
proposed to “‘ jeff’? for numbers, and amended to “ draw, as 
the most expeditious.”” The drawing then took place, with 


the following result: 


Indianapolis. .............. No. 
Philadelphia 


Cincinnati Louisville 


.4 | Memphis . 
vo. 5 | Baltimore................No. 13 
St Ev escccrcssnstenneee No. 13 
7 | Harrisburg No. 


It is probable that Richmond was not regularly char- 
tered or organized, as, at the drawing for charter members, 
she took no part; and it was only just previous to adjourn- 
ment sine die, that it was moved and carried that Cleveland 
be granted a warrant, on her delegation complying with 
the constitutional provisions; and we hear nothing further 
of this Union for several sessions. 

On motion of Mr. W. A. Shields, of Columbus, Ohio, the 
per capita tax of five per cent. on receipts from initiations, 
fines, and dues in Subordinate Unions, to be paid to the 
National Union, was adopted. 

The President, Mr. Brown, thanked the delegates for 
their kind attention to him while in the chair, and con- 
gratulated them on the progress made. 





| chair, and took the pledge required by the Union. 
session of the International body ; but an amendment to the | 





The President-elect, Mr. Nafew, was conducted to the 
The 
other officers were installed. 

It was moved and carried that the Treasurer of the 
National Typographical Union be required to give bonds 
to the President and Vice-President in the sum of $500 for 
the faithful discharge of his duties. 

After the usual vote of thanks to the press for its un- 
biassed reports, to the Cincinnati Typographical Union for 
kindness and courtesies shown the delegates, to the Com- 
mon Council for the use of their hall, to the officers of the 
National Union for the able manner in which they dis- 
charged their duties, and with the regret that they had to 
part, so many of them never to meet again, the Union ad- 
journed to meet the first Monday of May, in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

On the day subsequent to the adjournment of the Union, 
while the delegates were partaking of a sumptuous enter- 
tainment provided by Mr. Geoffroy, of the Gibson House, 
the following telegram was received and read : 


New Or.Eans, May 3, 1852. 
To the Secretary of the Printers’ National Convention : 

The New Orleans Evpegsephiess Union was yesterday organized, 
and election followed. Officers: Gerard Stith, President: Henry C. 
Crosby and John T. Mitchell, Vice-Presidents; Alfred Livingston, 
George G. McLean, and Israel Gibbons, Secretaries; Thos. 8. Moore, 
Treasurer. The Union, while it regrets that the organization was not 
effected in season to send delegates, sends assurance of its hearty con- 
currence in all measures for the welfare of the craft that may be adopted 
by your Convention. 

By order of the Union, 
IsRAEL GIBBONS, Corresponding Secretary. 


An informal organization of the delegates was had, and, 
on motion, the Secretary was instructed to reply to the 


| despatch, and inform the New Orleans Union of the pro- 
| ceedings of the National Union. 


Aveusta LEwIs, 
Cor. Sec. Int. Typo. Union. 
a ~w0e- 

Tue Washington Capital says: The greatest Sunday issue 
of any journal in the world is the seventh-day Chicago 
Tribune. Some of the smaller and more envious papers 
recently attempted to decry advertising in the Sunday issue 
of the Tribune; but, in response, the paper of Sunday, 
April 16th, contained fifteen columns of ‘‘ wants,” “rents,” 
and small notices, none above ten lines in length, which 
produced $200 per column ; six columns of display adver- 
tisements on the first page, at $150 per column; and seven 
inside columns, at $130 per column, making in all twenty- 
eight columns, yielding more than $4,800. The same issue 
had thirty-two columns of reading matter. The salaries 
paid on the 7ribune are amongst the most generous in the 
world, and the following are reputed to be some of them : 
Editor, Horace White, $5,200; assistant editor, 8. H. Gay, 
$5,200 ; publisher, Alfred Cowles, $5,200; Eastern corres- 
pondent, G. A. Townsend, $5,200; editorial writers, James 
Sheehan, V. B. Denslow, $4,160 each. Among its local 
reporters are many men of marked ability. The annual 
profits have heretofore averaged $180,000. 
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FRENCH JOURNALISM. 

A complete history of the journals of Paris during the | 
war would present a curious insight into the strange revul- | 
sions of feeling that have affected the excitable population 
of that city. And even a partial anc :ncomplete rehearsal 
of the facts as shown in the success, failure, or suspension | 
of certain of the journals, will be of value in assisting to 
an apprehension of the sentiment of the mass of the 
people. 

The printing offices were generally closed during the 
siege, not on account of want of work, but rather on account 
of the absence of the workmen, who zealously labored in 
the defence of the city, boasting that from the first the 
printers were not heard in the Clubs, but were to be seen 
on the battlements or in positions of trust and responsibility. 
Several of the leading papers migrated to the provinces at 
the commencement of the siege, but the newspapers which 
remained were remarkably active, the compositors being 
readily exempted from military service,—the cheaper 
journals having a large circulation, and publishing two 
editions daily. With the larger journals the Case was dif- 
ferent. For instance, the Paris Journal, which printed an | 
edition of 50,000 before the siege, fell soon to only 1,500, 
on account of the facility with which it bent to all estab- 
lished forms of authority ; while Le Reveil, Red in politics, 
rose from 2,000 to 15,000. 

The finer grades of paper were not scarce, but newspaper 
paper soon became so, and many of the journals were 
reduced to half their original size, without any diminution 
in price, although the stamp duty was removed. 

The confusion of the public mind was well reflected in 
the journals, which seemed preparing the way for anarchy 
by the expression of the most antagonistic plans and 
opinions. New papers sprung up, openly preaching insur- 
rection, disorder, and pillage, several of these being imita- 
tions or reproductions of the incendiary publications of the 
Revolution ; one taking the name of Ami du Peuple, with | 
the announcement that it was published by Marat. On the 
12th of March, General Vinoy declared six of these journals 
suspended, for the reason that a free government was 
impossible where journals were permitted to preach sedition | 
and disobedience with impunity. Three of these papers, 
the Vengeur, the Mot d@ Ordre and the Ami du Peuple, ex- | 
hibited some talent in their bitter diatribes against the.) 
respectable and more conservative classes of society; but | 
the Pere Duchesne, an imitation of a sheet published in 1792, 
and two others, one with the ominous name of the Jron 
Mouth, are described as being indescribably vile and inde- 
cent. It is a notable sign of the times that at this sad hour | 
Charivari ceased to jest, and suspended its appearance until | 





| tionary Committee. 


a brighter day. Six days after the publication of General 
Vinoy'‘s order of suspension, the very journal in which he 
published the decree, the Journal Officiel, was the chosen 
organ of the insurgents, the suppressed papers re-appeared, 
and the Gaulois and Figaro were suppressed by the Revolu- 
The Moniteur and Gaulois succeeded 
in removing to Versailles, where they were protected by an 
army. The Revolutionary Committee, under the title of 


| the ‘‘ Republican Federation of the National Guard,” made 


its announcement in the following style: ‘“‘ We do not wish 
to interfere with the liberty of the press, only the Versailles 
Government, having suspended the ordinary tribunals, we 
warn writers of bad principles, who, in ordinary times, 
would be subject to the common law on calumny and 
slander, that they will be brought before the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Guard.” 

To this the Journal des Debats responded: ‘‘ The Com- 
mittee styling itself the Government gives us this morning 
its first warning. This Committee desires to preserve 
tradition even in its language. This does not surprise us. 
But we are astonished that it can fancy that we will submit 
to its decrees. Weare threatened with most severe punish- 
ment, but we know no severer, no more discreditable 
punishment than to be obliged to obey or accept its 
authority.” 

In this dangerous emergency, the editors of twenty-eight 
of the more moderate journals held a meeting on the 20th 
of March, and drew up a species of protest, which they all 
published the next morning, to the effect that the action of 
the New Local Committee, in ordering the elections to be 
held on a certain day, was illegal. This well-meant but 
unfortunate measure only increased the public excite- 
ment that it was intended to assuage, and sentence of 
death was decreed against each of the protesting editors, 
who found safety in hiding or escaped in disguise from the 
city. 

When the Germans occupied Rouen, the Independent of 
that city advised the inhabitants to wear mourning during 
the occupation, and the paper was fined and suppressed by 
the Germans, the editors announcing the fact in this placard, 
pasted on the streets—‘ By order of the Prussian Prefect, 
the Independent de Rouen has ceased to appear, and we are 
condemned to a fine of one thousand francs each. To this 
we reply: we despise them too much to pay a single sou 
out of our pockets. Long live the one and indivisible 
France! Long live the Republic!” 

Many of the provincial journals, when they published 
the conditions of the preliminary treaty of peace, appeared 
in mourning, and not a single paper was issued in Paris on 
the day of the entry of the Prussian troops, all of them, 
except the Moniteur Universel and the National, suspending 
publication during the whole period of the occupation. On 
the other hand, several correspondents of leading German 
papers, who were so unlucky as to be captured early in the 
war, have been liberated after half a year of imprisonment, 
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and have a sad story to tell of their sufferings; while three 
others were captured by the mob in Paris on the entrance 
of the Prussians on the ist of March, and only escaped 
being hung to lamp posts by the timely interference of 
German troops. 
chancel ntl Sten 

AN EIGHTY THOUSAND DOLLAR TRADE CATALOGUE. 

The extensive application of printing to business pur- 
poses is one of the developments of modern times which 


has led alike to an immense increase in the number of | 


newspaper advertisements and to the rapid growth of many 


forms of job printing. Of late years a strong tendency has | 


also been displayed to beautify and adorn some classes of 
the products of the printer’s skill. While there is still an 
immense demand for cheap work, rushed through on time, 


without regard to appearance, many sagacious business | 
_ dealers in examining and selling the goods embraced in the 


men now understand that one beautiful and attractive card 
circular, poster, pamphlet, price list, or book, may be prac- 
tically more useful than a hundred copies of an inferior job 
containing similar matter, on account of the inevitable ten- 
dency of the latter to fail utterly, through its inferior ap- 
pearance, to make the desired impression upon the public 
or upon the classes whose patronage is sought. In accord- 
ance with this philosophy, some of the finest letter-press 
printing of the present day is not devoted to literary works: 
or to the adornment of private libraries and parlors, but 
executed for strict business purposes—to be sent to counting- 
rooms, to be scattered broadcast as circulars, to be hung up 
in railway cars, saloons, or to be placed wherever it will be 
most likely to attract the attention of the general reader, or 
those whom it may concern. 

One of the latest and most striking illustrations of this 
peculiarity of the age and its influence upon printing, is the 
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being employed. The compositor has displayed good taste 
in avoiding the use of many varieties of job type—nearly 
the whole book being set in various sizes of an appropriate 
and attractive light-faced letter; but the pages are very 


| well arranged, and the contrast of colors afforded by the 
| representations of the locks, etc., is amply sufficient to give 


a very pleasing and striking effect. 

The work is highly creditable to all engaged in it; but 
one of the questions American readers will be most likely 
to ask is, Will it pay? Can a private business establish- 
ment prudently invest $80,000 in a trade catalogue? From 
what we learn, there is little doubt that an affirmative 
answer may be given to this pertinent question in the 
present instance. The excellence of the book itself renders 
it one of the best of advertisements; but, aside from this 
consideration, the facilities it offers to hardware and lock 


catalogue will naturally lead to an extension of trade that 


| will soon make a handsome return for the sum invested in 


the book; samples of the goods represented would cost 
$1,000, and occupy so much space that it would be almost 
impossible to show them, and all difficulties arising from 
this cause are obviated in the catalogue; so that printer’s 
ink, in the form in which it is used here, will probably 
insure as rich a harvest as was ever gleaned from extensive 
newspaper advertising. 


\ eco 


To BE a good modern printer, well up in all the depart- 


| ments, would require an unusual degree of mechanical skill. 





| Mechanical accuracy is requisite in every ramification of | 


| composition and presswork, and the lack of it is fatal to the 
| pretensions of any apprentice or journeyman who desires 
to be a.thorough printer. A wide range of mechanical 


illustrated catalogue of the lock, key, and latch factory of | knowledge would often be found useful in connection with 


Messrs. Mallory, Wheeler & Co., of New Haven, printed 


by Wm. C. Hutchings, of Hartford, a copy of which may | 


be seen at the store of Heaton & Denckla, 505 Commerce 
Street, Philadelphia. An idea of the value of the book 
may be formed from the fact that an edition of 2,000 copies 


cost nearly $80,000, or nearly $40 per volume; and the | 


materials and workmanship are of such a character that 
fair trade value has been rendered for the whole cost. 
book contains 290 pages, their dimensions being about 
18 by 14 inches. The paper is about the thickness of a 
two-ply Bristol board, and cost twenty-seven and a half 
cents per pound. The binding is of rich crimson Russia 
leather, costing $7 per volume. The engraving of repre- 
sentations of hundreds of locks, bolts, keys, door knobs, 
etc., cost $10,000. The task of the printer was to repre- 
sent, with literal accuracy, the size, color, and appearance 
of each of the varied articles, as well as to briefly describe, 
or at least enumerate them, in the text, and to indicate their 
cost. This task was executed with great skill and fidelity, 


various shades of gold and red bronze, as well as twenty | from the third story. 


The | 


the selection, repair, or management of presses and other 
machinery, as well as in locking up forms, making register, 
making ready, etc , etc.; and the model printer, whatever 


| he possesses this gift, he will find, in some contingencies, 

use for all the literary knowledge and general information 

he can acquire; and it is always desirable that he should 

possess much more than the average share of general in- 

| formation. 

| type, and various branches of ornamental printing, affords a 
wide field for the manifestation of artistic genius; and if a 
printer were at once a skillful mechanic, a learned pro- 
fessor, and an accomplished artist, he could often find use 
for all his talents in the strict line of his arduous and ex- 
acting pursuit. 





Anprus, McCuarn & Lyons’ book store and printing 
establishment, in Ithaca, N. Y., was destroyed by fire on the 
| morning of the 8th ult. A printing press and engine fell 
Mr. Lyons was seriously injured 


pounds of pure silver bronze, and various colored inks, | during the progress of the fire. 


else he may or may not be, must be a good mechanic. If | 


In addition to these qualities, the display of | 
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WALTER SCOTT ON PRINTING. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his great historical novel of ‘‘ Quen- 
tin Durward,” finds an opportunity to pay a fine tribute to 
the art of printing. In the magnificent scene where 
Louis XI. introduces Quentin to the splendid apartment of 


the learned Galeotti, that he may learn from the planets 


the future destiny of the young soldier, they find the famous 
astrologer surrounded by all the instruments of his science, 
anc. poring over a printed book. King Louis, who in- 
stantly recognizes the specimen of the new art, asks with 
surprise how one, before whom the heaven had unrolled 
her celestial volumes, could descend to an interest in the 
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THE CHAMPION PRIZE. 

That ‘solid silver six-inch composing-stick,” the cham- 
pion prize of the type-setting trial of speed to come off on 
the 10th of May, has been on exhibition for some weeks at 
this office, and has elicited much admiration. It is the 
perfect counterpart of a regular six-inch composing stick, 
except that it is solid silver, weighing nine and one-half 
ounces, avoirdupois weight. It is beautifully chased around 
the edges, and has the inscription, with a blank space for 


| the name of the winner, on the bottom. 


new-fashioned art of multiplying manuscripts by machinery. | 


The seer, in all the dignity of his great knowledge, answers 


the king: ‘“‘ My brother, believe me that, in considering the | 


consequences of this invention, I read with as certain 
augury, as by any combination of the heavenly bodies, the 
most awful and portentous changes. When I reflect with 
what slow and limited supplies the stream of science hath 
hitherto descended to us; how difficult to be obtained by 
those most ardent in its search ; how certain to be neglected 


by all who regard their ease ; how liable to be diverted, or | 


altogether dried up by the invasions of barbarism; can I 
look forward without wonder and astonishment to the lot 
of a succeeding generation, on whom knowledge will 
descend like the first and second rain, uninterrupted, un- 
abated, unbounded; fertilizing some grounds, and over- 
flowing others; changing the whole form of social life ; 
establishing and overthrowing religions; erecting and de- 
stroying kingdoms. But not in our time, my royal brother, 
will these changes come ; this new invention may be likened 
to a young tree, which is now newly planted, but shall, in 
succeeding generations, bear fruit as fatal, yet as precious, 
as that of the Garden of Eden; the knowledge, namely, of 
good and evil.”’ 


The stick was manufactured for us by Messrs. Wilson & 
Stellwagen, No. 1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Our 
friend Wilson, although at present a jeweler, was a well- 
known compositor a few years ago, and of course knew 
exactly what was required. He claims, by the way, that 
he is yet plying his original vocation, as he is still a ‘‘ dia- 
mond setter.” 


-e- of 
NEW PAPER CUTTING MACHINES. 

In the present number will be found illustrations and de- 
scriptions of several new Paper Cutters, which will be 
interesting to those who contemplate purchasing machinery 
of this character. 

On page 133, Messrs. G. H. Sanborn & Co. show their 


| new Eureka cutter. 


The scene is admirably conceived, for it must be remem- | 
bered that Louis, although the slave of the superstitions of | 


his day, was a man of keen intelligence ; that he is believed 
to have exercised his personal influence to liberate Faust 
from the prison into which he had been thrown on the 
charge of having magically produced manuscripts of abso- 
lutely identical appearance; and that he afterwards de- 
spatched Jenson, an artist from the royal mint, to study the 
art in its cradle, the city of Mentz. Jenson, the apt pupil 
of Schoeffer, would have prosecuted his art in Paris, but 
that the death of Louis deprived him of his expected assist- 
ance; and, finding a warmer welcome in Venice, he added 
his fame to the literary glory of that great city. 
pean» i eT a 

THE extensive printing office and bookbindery of Weed, 
Parsons & Co., publishers of the Hvening Journal, on 
Columbia Street, Albany, N. Y., was totally destroyed by 
fire on Friday morning, April 7th. The loss of the firm 
will reach $300,000, for which they were but partially 
insured. 





Michael Riehl exhibits his new Excelsior cutter on page 
136. 

Messrs. Brown & Carver show their new and very pow- 
erful machine on page 137. 

The new Minerva cutter of Messrs. Curtis & Mitchell is 
shown on page 134 


+secooe- — 
DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
The following are the names of delegates to the next 
session of the International Union, as far as heard from : 


Philadelphia, No. 2.—John Dardis, Timothy McCarthy, and John W. 
Keating. 

Jackeon, ( Miss.) No. 37.—Miss Callie White. 

New Haven, No. 47.—James A. Peck. 

Trenton, No. 7i.—Henry Houghtaling. 

Macon, No. 84.—H. F. Reese. 

Knoxville, No. 111.—G. H. Bomar, delegate; W. E. M. Neal, alternate. 

Lynchburg, No. 116.—M. Q. Jackson. 

Jacques Cartier, No. 145.—Peter A. Crossby. 

Huntsville, (Ala.) No. 148.—James A. Pickard. 


~socoo, 
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THE one hundred and twenty-fourth semi-annual meet- 
ing of the New York Typographical Society was held on 
Saturday evening, April 1, for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as might come before it, and for the election of officers 
to serve for the ensuing term. The following gentlemen 
were elected : 

President—E. A. Elcock. 

Vice-President—Hiram Bessy. 

Treasurer—George Parsons. 

Secretary—Thos. C. Faulkner. - 

Librarian—John Craw. 

Directors—Wm. T. Burns, George Frecker, Geo. F. Cook, Charles 
McDevitt, 8. F. Baxter, and J. G. Clayton. 
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Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
New York, April 25, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srr :—I have been so fortunate in receiving letters of late that I have 
been rather dilatory in writing any. 

I am indebted to Mr. John Collins, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
International Union, for forwarding to Subordinate Unions my circular 
in reference to the Executive Committee, a copy of which was published 
in your March number. The circular has been generally responded to, 
and as the letters still continue to come, I am in hopes before long to 
have heard from every Union. Many Unions, not represented in the 
last session, have instructed their Corresponding Secretaries to reply, 
and in others committees have been appointed. I regret the brief 
space of a letter will not allow me to do justice to the many excellent 
letters received. Many members of the Executive Committee have 
been diligently at work organizing the stray printers in their vicinity. 
In other sections the printers are so well organized that the labors of 
the Executive Committee, in that respect, are very light. It is grati- 
fying to notice the increasing interest of workingmen and women 
in organization. It augurs well for the future of their trades, as well 
as for themselves. I beg now to acknowledge, up to this date, letters 
from members of the Executive Committee of Charleston, 8. C.; St. 
Johns, N. B. ; Norwich, Conn. ; Port Jervis, N. Y. ; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Au- 
gusta, Ga.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Nashville, Tenn.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Troy, N. Y.; Richmond, Va.; Columbia, 8. €.; Dayton, Ohio ; Mobile, 
Alabama; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Jackson, Mich.; Toronto, Canada; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Raleigh, N.C.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
Denver, Colorado; New Haven, Conn. ; Louisville, Ky. ; Typographical 
Unions Nos. 6 and 1, New York city; Nos. 97 and 145, Montreal, Can- 
ada (the latter a French Union); Columbus, Ohio; Washington, D. C.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Savannah, Ga.; Cambridge, Mass. 

I also received a very able circular from Mr. Anthony, of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Nashville Union, addressed to non-Union printers 
in his section. 

Mortgomery, Ala., Columbus, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., New Haven, Conn., 
Montreal, Canada, Boston, Mass., Scranton, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Dayton, Ohio, have worked with success, during the past year, to 
organize female compositors. 

I am sure the Jackson (Miss.) Union has paid a high compliment to 
their lady member, Miss Callie White, in electing her to rep esent 
them in the International Union. The manner in which Columbia 
Union, No. 101, of Washington, D. C., has proved the sincerity of 
its professions to female compositors, deserves, and will receive, a 
larger and a better notice than I can give itnow. Women’s Union, 
No. 1, of New York, will be represented either by Miss Moore or Mrs. 
Meehen, the nominees for delegate. 

I advise all printers who wish to go to or through Pennsylvania in 
search of employment, to avoid Pittsburgh, as I learn from a letter 
received March 28th, that there were about eighty unemployed printers 
in that place, who, for want of means, cannot get out of the city. I think 
when a Union is threatened with an accumulation of difficulties, such 
as Pittsburgh and other Unions have suffered for the past year, and 
printers, to whom it will be impossible to give employment, still con- 
tinue to come, if a member of the Union would write a statement of 
the facts to your columns it would meet the eyes of many printers who, 
in their excursions, would avoid the place, and thus perhaps save the 
Union from disruption and disorganization. 

As Corresponding Secretary of the International Union, I have 
received a communication from the President of the Grand Council of 
the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association of Miners in Pennsylvania, 
asking for financial assistance from their fellow workingmen, to fight 
a& monopoly that is crushing them and their families. I enclose the 
communication. In case you may not be able to publish it, I will state 
that sympathizers can communicate with James Kealy, President of 





Grand Council Workingmen’s Benevolent Association of Miners, Cen- 
tralia, Columbia County, Pa. 

I have also received a communication in reference to a book about to 
be published, ‘* The Life, Speeches, Labors, and Essays of William H. 
Sylvis, late President of the National Labor Union and the Ironmolders 


International Union.” The work will be issued on subscription, and 
the proceeds of its sale will be devoted to the young orphan family of 
the deceased. William H. Sylvis was identified with the labor move- 
ment in this country from its inception, and his biography, in a great 
measure, will be a history of the labor movement. The book will con- 
tain four hundred pages, with a steel engraving of deceased, for $1.50 
per copy. Persons wishing to subscribe can address James C. Sylvis, 
Box 60, Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., or the undersigned. 
Well, I shall now close, with the hope of a happy reunion in June, 
for all those who, like myself, believe their vocation is to attend typo- 
graphical conventions. 
Believe me, yours truly, Aveusta Lewis, 
Cor. Sec. Int. Typographical Union. 





AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION—AFFAIRS IN MONTREAL. 


MonTREAL, April 5, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular ; 


Sir:—As I have already given notice, I shall, at our approaching 
annual meeting in Baltimore, offer the following amendments to the 
Constitution of the International Typographical Union: 

That the word “active” be inserted before the word member, in the 
eighth line of Section 2, Article L. 

hat the words “‘ and the receiving of reports of retiring officers” be 
added to the first clause of Section 3, Article III. 

That Section 1, Article V., be struck out, and the following be inserted 
instead: “Section 1. Subordinate Unions shall be entitled to one rep- 
resentative in the International Typographical Union. Each represent- 
ative shall be entitled to vote according to the following apportion- 
ment: Unions having one hundred members or less, one vote; more 
than one hundred and less than five hundred, two votes; more than 
five hundred and less than one thousand, three votes; one thousand, 
or any greater number of members, six votes. The mileage or trav- 
eling expenses of each representative shall be defrayed by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union.” " 

Art. VIL, Sec. 1. That the per capita tax be one dollar instead of 
twenty-five cents. 

My reasons for the proposed amendments are as follows: By the 
first-named amendment, viz., the insertion of the word active before 
the word member in the second section of Article I, I have in view the 
admission of honorary members as delegates. I believe it unjust, as 
the law now stands, to dispute the right of an honorary member, 
though he may be an active member of another Union, to hold his seat 
as a delegate from the body which has conferred on him the double 
honor. It is known to many of us, my dear sir, that at the present day 
many of our Subordinate Unions have on their rolls, as honorary mem- 
bers, the names of men, fellow-craftsmen, who have proved themselves 
true champions of the Union cause, and by their principles have added 
strength and honor to our profession and the rights we struggle to 
maintain. Is it to be denied then, that when elected as delegates, they 
should be prevented from serving, simply because they are active mem- 
bers of another Union? No, sir; I repeat, I believe such a law unjust, 
and the stronger the reason for its amendment. Though an earnest 
opponent of the proxy system, I yet believe our Constitution erre in 
not making some provision for the representation of the smaller 
Unions. Unions with few members cannot send del-gates a great 
distance, owing to the heavy expense, and hence, by our present Con- 
stitution, many of them can never be represented—though their charter 
is granted on the express condition, among other things, that they shall 
not fail to be represznted at every session. Let the privilege be granted 
those Unions of electing their honorary members—not leaving them in 
the hands of another to nominate—and we shall have full representation 
at our meetings, and give all our Unions that recognition which is their 
due. Objections may be raised that some of the Unions have no hon- 
orary members. But the objection would soon be got over, if you give 
them permission to elect honorary members as delegates. I hope this 
matter will engage the serious attention of the delegates to our next 
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session, and that they will see, as I do, the necessity of making some 
provision for the full representation of the Unions under our jurisdic- 
tion; and this, I believe, cannot be better done than by granting the 
privilege of electing honorary members as delegates. 

My second amendment, which is to make the election of officers 
(which, by the by, I should like to see done on the last day of the ses- 
sion, when the delegates would be more conversant with the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates) come after the receiving of reports of retiring 
officers, is a very necessary matter, as the Constitution now makes no 
provision for the transaction of this important business. 

The third and fourth amendments I have faint hopes of carrying 
through this session, though ultimately I believe they will become 
law. The basis of representation is at present unjust and unsatisfac- 
tory. For instance, New York, with its fifteen hundred members—or 
a sixth of the whole number of printers under the jurisdiction of the 
International Union—is only permitted to have four representatives ; 
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The objects to be attained by the use of good books scarcely need 
pointing out. Morality, patriotism, public and private happiness, pure 
and fixed principles of taste, intellectual refinement, are all involved 
by the reading of the standard authors of Europe and America. 

Perhaps to no class of workingmen is the public more indebted than 


| to Typographers ; and there 1s scarcely a class to whom it is so neces- 


whereas Unions of one hundred and one are entitled to two, and Unions | 


of seven are entitled toone. There should be more representation 
granted to such Unions as New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Cincinnati, and other large Unions, and the method 
I propose will meet the purpose. I also think the having of only one 
delegate from each Union, with the power of voting according to the 
proposed apportionment, a most advisable course. 
be fair and just to Unions who, though entitled to more, can only send 
one delegate, but it would be the means of avoiding considerable 
expense. Give each Union one delegate, give each delegate power to 
vote for his Union as it is entitled, and give the smaller Unions the 
right to elect honorary members as delegates, and I guarantee the most 
satisfactory results. , 


It would not only | 


The paying of the mileage of delegates I do not think impracticable | 


nor yet impossible. 1 believe it would have a good effect. 


Several | 


other larger organizations have adopted the system, and find it to work | 


admirably. 

I shall not, however, take up more of your space on the subject now, 
but leave it for the consideration of Unions sending delegates to Balti- 
more next June. 

I regret to say that another matter is to engage the attention of the 
International Union, and that is a dispute between the two Unions 
existing in this city. As I previously informed you, the French 
printers were granted permission by their English brethren, in October 


last, to organize themselves into a separate Union, and were promised | 


all the encouragement and assistance of No. 97. Under the name of 
the Jacques Cartier Typographical Union, No. 145, the French Union 
was organized, and received its charter in November last. It began 
with a roll of some thirty-six members, and to-day numbers sixty-one 
members—all in good standing. It was noticed, after we received our 
charter, that there was a feeling of regret on the part of the Montreal 
Union that they had permitted us to separate, and various were the 
charges brought and the efforts set on foot to have our charter with- 
drawn. 
them to feelings of jealousy at the successful strides we were making. 
An invitation to them to enter with us in the celebration of Franklin's 
Birthday was refused, and no communication afterwards took place 
between the two bodies. In the month of January last, the members 
of the Jacques Cartier Typographical Union resolved to establish a 
reading room and library under the name of the Union, but altogether 
out of its control, and for that purpose a committee was named. This 


committee met with the greatest encouragement, and have, so far, | 


succeeded in obtaining several hundred books, besides donations of 
money to appropriately furnish rooms. As one of the committee, I 
wrote a circular to several of our citizens, informing them of our pro- 
ject, and requesting donations of books. This circular read as follows: 


PRINTERS’ READING ROOM AND LIBRARY. 

Sir :—As the members of the Jacques Cartier Typographical Union, 
composed of English and French printers, are anxious to devote their 
spare time to the cultivation of literature, and as this object cannot be 
accomplished without the acquisition of a Library, of greater or less 
extent, we venture to indulge an humble hope that you will kindly aid 
us in our project. 


We, however, took no notice of their movements, attributing | 


sary to have the principles of justice, order, and morality instilled in 
their minds, because the press, daily and periodical. is increasing in 
rapidity and strength, therefore the greater necessity for the com- 
positors of that press to be men of culture. The gift of speech and 
the gift of knowledge ought to be simultaneous; therefore, for the 
mutual improvement of their fellow-workers in the fields of industry, 
the Typographers ought, in their conversation, to be able to impart 
information. 

Books of travel, natural history, geography, biography, lexicography, 
poetry, and the drama; also, works of fiction and imagination, are 
respectfully solicited, in order that the members of the Typographical 
Union may enjoy the means of studying such matters. 

Now the words I have ifalicized provoked the ire of the Montreal 
Union. They met, passed resolutions declaring that we had ignored 
them altogether by making use of such a statement, and appointed a 
committee to confer with us as to our meaning. Our Union gladly 
appointed a committee to meet theirs, and both met last evening. Not 
the best of feeling prevailed. The circular was severely criticised ; and 
it was denied that we had the right to make use of the word English 
in our Union, as we obtained our charter as French members. Now 
no one on our side attempts to deny that we obtained our charter 
upon any other grounds than as being a French Union. But. still, will 
it for one moment be doubted that we have not the right to admit 
English printers? The idea is too absurd. We could not refuse the 
card of any printer, even if he were a negro. We have already four 
English printers among us—and could have more, if we desired to take 
them from No. 97—but they are obliged to hear our proceedings in 
French, to offer resolutions in French, and to speak in French. The 
whole of our proceedings are conducted in French, and we are, there- 
fore, altogether a French Union, though composed of English and French 
printers. But I must drop the subject ; it is not creditable to our craft; 
and though it is to be brought before the International Union by the 
Montreal delegate, it will not prevent the Jacques Cartier Union pro- 
ceeding on its harmonious course. 

The proposed contest for your generous prizes is causing some 
excitement among both Unions here, and a number of the members 
will enter the list on the 10th of May. We have some pretty smart 
compositors in this city, who, I have no doubt, though they may not 
succeed in winning any of your offers, will prove to outsiders that the 
printers of Montreal are no small competitors. The names of those 
who are so far spoken of are, in No. 97, Wm. Wilson, James Harper, 
and Robert Reynolds ; in No. 145, Alphonse Barrett, Alphonse Mordeau, 
and Gabriel Fortin. May some of them win! 

I regret to announce the death of a member of the International 
Union, John Ginn, which took place at Chicago on the 20th of March. 
Deceased had been ailing for some time, and had removed from Toronto 
to New Orleans in September last, believing a change of climate would 
be beneficial. Instead of regaining his health, however, he gradually 


| grew worse, and decided to return home, but only managed to reach 
| Chicago, where he expired. He was a member of Toronto Union, and 


represented them twice at the International Union. By his death the 
craft has lost one of its best members, and the printers of Toronto a 
true and generous friend. 
Hoping I shall meet you at Baltimore in June, I am 
Fraternally yours, Peter A. CrossBy, 
Delegate of Jacques Cartier Typo. Union, No. 145. 





TYPOGRAPHIC MATTERS IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 2, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—Thinking that yourself and the readers of the CincULaR would 
be pleased to hear from this place in regard to the state of trade and 
the progress of the art, I venture a short communication. 

Of late large numbers of printers have arrived here, buoyed up with 
reports that have reached them in regard to the flourishing condition 
of the book trade, and impressed with the idea that good situations 
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await all those who may elect to come this way. This impression, 
from whatever source it may have originated, operates simply as ‘‘a 
delusion and a snare.’’ The book trade in Cambridge is unusually 
dull at this season of the year, and with the single exception of the 
office of John Wilson & Son, the composing-rooms are deserted, and 
the employes may be seen daily loitering around our streets, or else 
seeking recreation or employment in Boston. The office mentioned 
has, at present, a monopoly of the law publications of Little, Brown 


& Co., of Boston, the largest and best-known law publishing house | 


in America, and hence the office of Wilson & Son may truly be said 
to be doing more work, outside of plate-printing, than the other 
offices combined. 

The University Press is doing little or nothing in its composing- 
room, the work being principally performed by weekly hands, the 
piece hands laying off day after day in gangs of from twelve to fifteen. 


At the last meeting of the Union the working-card system was | 


adopted here, and the scheme for District Unions, submitted by the last 
International Union, was defeated. The working-card system will have 
no beneficial effect here, except to prevent men who are largely in arrears 
from having any voice in the legislation of the Union. Some of these 
men have at various times owed large amounts, which have been re- 
mitted to them in order to place them in good standing, although they 
have good situations, are fair workmen, and the dues are very light. 
And while owing such large sums, they want the most to say in the 
Union, and look upon good staunch Union men, who desire to do 
nothing that will not tend to the advancement of the craft, as intruders 
and interlopers, unworthy of the confidence of the Union. 

At its last meeting, Cambridge Union voted to not admit to mem- 
bership a colored printer employed in the Riverside office. This action 
was thought best for the individual himeelf, in view of the fact that 
a number of Unions throughout the country had voted not to hold fel- 
lowship with colored printers or to recognize any traveling card pre- 
sented by one. This action is notable as having occurred in this State, 
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THE LATE HON. ELLIS LEWIS. 
At the April meeting of the New York Typographical Society, Mr. 
Charles McDevitt made the following interesting address, giving his 
recollections of the late Hon. Ellis Lewis : 


In the year 1817, it was my privilege to become acquainted with our 
departed brother, Ellis Lewis, iate Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania ; a friendship which continued uninterrupted during 
our long life, and only terminated by his death, an event deplored by 
all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. Social and kind in his 
manners, gentlemanly and endearing to all who knew him, his de- 
parture from among us is a loss to every member of the “art preserva- 
tive of all arts.” 

In the early part of my life I was employed in the office of Abraham 
Paul, on the corner of Water Street ond Burling Slip; by my side stood 
a young man about my own age. It was a difficult law work on which 
we were, full of the usual references, and very bad manuscript. We 
were obliged to consult each other in regard to our business, which 
soon ripened into closer intimacy. We passed our evenings together ; 
and as the presses could not keep up with the compositors (we had no 
fast ones in those days), we had a good deal of spare time. Part of the 
day, when not engaged, we would visit the law courts, then all held in 
the City Hall. My friend became much interested in the manner of 
conducting the trials, and the style and manner of the lawyers who 
were engaged in them. When the courts were not in session we would 
wend our way to the Battery, and, after enjoying the glorious prospect 
before us for a few moments, would return to the office along the docks 
on the East River. One day, taking our customary stroll, our atten- 
tion was directed to a very beautiful ship lying at the foot of Pine 
Street. She had lately discharged her cargo, and had been painted and 
varnished. While admiring the lines of this noble vessel—the Hector, 
of New York, Capt. Gillender—her captain and owner stood by our 


| side. Our remarks pleased him, and he politely invited us to go 


and goes to show that even here the printers are not prepared to fully 


accept communion with persons of African descent. 

If you deem the above worthy of insertion, I hope you will give it a 
place in the CrrcuLar, so that every printer may know the true state 
of business in Cambridge. 


Yours fraternally, VERITAS. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
Sr. Joun, N. B., April 3, 1871. 
To the Corresponding Secretaries of Typographical Unions : 

GENTLEMEN :—The location of Typographical Union No. 132, is 
“* New Brunswick, New Jersey,’ and not New Brunswick, Canada, as 
erroneously written sometimes by Corresponding Secretaries. The 
address of Union No. 85 is St. John, New Brunswick. 

Yours fraternally, Wm. H. Coates, 
Rec. and Cor. Sec. Typo. Union, No. 85. 
LOGOTYPES. 
Mosize, Aua., April 21, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—In your interesting ‘* Dictionary of Typography,’ March num- 
ber, 1 observe the Logotype invention. I have often thought, when 
‘* bilin’ for a long string,” that there could be no possible objection to 
attaching a lower case u to the lower case g, as the latter is, I believe, 
always followed by the wu. A few q's could be placed in the off cap 
boxes for abbreviations, although I doubt if the single letter would be 
of any use. Respectfully yours, WwW. P. B, 


~eocoo- 





on board, which we did. After examining the prominent parts of 
the vessel, we were invited into the cabin, where we were entertained 
by the captain in the good old Knickerbocker fashion. In the course 
of conversation, Mr. Lewis expressed a hope that he would some day 
visit the land of Shakspeare. Fifty years afterward, the aspirations of 
his youth were gratified; for he made a tour of observation thro 
England, France, and Germany, during which he enlarged his mind by 
a careful study of the manners, customs, and political systems of the 
European communities. 

Judge Lewis became a member of the New York Typographical 
Society in the year 1817, fifty-four years ago, on the nomination of the 
late Thomas Snowden. Although separated from it by distance, he 
fondly clung to the pleasurable associations of his youth. He visited 
the Society some years ago. after an absence of thirty years, at one 
of our annual gatherings of the craft from all sections of the Union. 
Although he met but few of his former associates. yet it was like the 
return of a first love to the object of his youthful devotion. 

Judge Lewis was a compositor for some time on the old New York 
Courier, under Barent Gardenier; and afterwards in the office of the 
New York Daily Advertiser, under Dwight & Walker. He was em- 
ployed in the same offices with our late brothers, General Morris, 
Samuel Woodworth, one of the Harpers, and many others of the old 
school. On leaving this city he returned to Pennsylvania, edited a 
newspaper for a time, studied the legal profession, was elected to the 
Legislature, afterwards taken into Governor Wolf's Cabinet as At- 
torney-General, then elected Judge of the Eighth Judicial District, com- 
posed of Lancaster County. He pursued a life of unremitting industry 
and study; and by improving hours which many others devoted to 
recreation and amusement, he was enabled to produce his celebrated 


work on the ** Criminal Law of the United States,” and to do his share 


Mr. Joun T. Kina, for many years a resident of Augusta, Ga., died 


at that place on the 4th of April last. He was employed in the office of 
the Chronicle; but his failing health for a year past had rendered him 


almost unable to do anything, and his friends were not wholly un- | 


prepared to learn of his demise. Deceased had been a compositor for 
thirty-five years, and at the time of death was in the fiftieth year of his 
age. 


as one of the editors of the American Law Journal. Judge Lewis was 
a zealous laborer in the cause of common echool education, and deliv- 
ered many literary and scientific lectures in aid of the cause. 


The following resolutions in respect to the memory of Judge Lewis, 
offered by Mr. Peter C. Baker, were then unanimously adopted : 


Wuereas, We have learned that death has recently removed from our 
midst the Hon. Ellis Lewis, late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, who for more than fifty years was enrolled as a member 
of the New York Typographical Society, therefore 

Resolved, That we took it due to the exalted character of Judge 
Lewis to express our sense of the irreparable loss we have sustained. 
Another of the bright links which unite our time-honored institution 
with the past has been broken; another of the earlier members who 
have raised themselves from humble positions to posts of high honor 
is gone to join his old companions. Connecting himself with our 
Society in early manhood, in the year 1817, Ellis Lewis was one of us 
for a number of years, daily pursuing our calling, and gradually gaining 
that training which served him so faithfully in after-life. Hiving de- 
termined to enter upon the practice of law, he made rapid progress in 
his studies, and was soon admitted to the Bar. His advancement was 
remarkable. In two years after beginning practice, he was made Dis- 
trict Attorney of Dauphin County, Pennsylvania. Eight years after, he 
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was appointed Attorney-General of the State, and then presiding Judge 
of a Judicial District. 
and the probity of his character to the place of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
nence as a legal author; and as a jurist, on some branches of law, he 


held the highest rank. The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred | 
upon him by several of the oldest medical colleges of our country, and | 
his opinions on medicai jurisprudence are quoted as authority in the | 


leading legal text books. 

Resolved, That we feel specially called upon to pay our tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of Judge 
because he never forgot his old associates. Although for | years 
removed from our city, and engaged in another profession, yet he was 

roud to be reckoned as a printer, and as a member of the New York 

ypographical Society. t 
come guest, and when he could not attend, he sent us words of kindness 


and encouragement, and desired to be counted as one of our number. | 


Those of our members who remember his gracious face, and who felt 


the warm grasp of his hand, cannot soon forget the presence of the | 


good Judge, who left the stern duties of his exalted office to mingle 
with the members of the art to which he was in early years devotedly 
attached. 

Resolved, That we may fairly claim the character and career of Judge 
Lewis as part of our own history. Associated with the early days of 
our Society, he had much to do with shaping its course ; and he awarded 
to it no small share of good influence upon himself. Proud of his 
record, we mourn his loss, but believe his honored name ! 


late many of us to strive to imitate his virtues, and thus add other 
names to the roll of honor connected with our venerated institution. 

Resolved, That, in token of our loss, the banner of our Society be 
suitably draped, and that these testimonials of respect be engrossed, 
and forwarded to the family of the late Judge Lewis. 


R. B. HARRISON. 


At the March meeting of Memphis (Tenn.) Union, No. 11, the follow- | 
ing preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted, as a mark of | 


respect to the memory of the late R. B. Harrison, a member of that 
body : . 
Wuereas, It has pleased the All-wise Deity, in his inscrutable provi- 


dence, to remove from us our esteemed brother and fellow-craftsman, 


R. B. Harrison, therefore 


Resolved, That in his death we mourn the loss of one who, in his | 
life time, endeared himself to his associates and friends by the exhibi- 


tion of many generous impulses, a strict adherence to the principles of 
right, and a uniform observance of charity and good-will to his fellows. 


Resolved, That we tender our sympathy and condolence to the widow 


of our deceased brother, coupled with the hope that she may find the 
God of the widow a very present help in her great bereavement. 


Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of the | 


Union, and that a copy of the same be presented to the widow of the 


Step by step he rose by the force of his talents | 


Judge Lewis also attained promi- | 


ewis, and to remember his virtues, | 


At our public reunions he was always a wel- | 


stimu- | 


Literary. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Proof Sheet, for March, continues the history of the Press of 
Philadelphia by giving an interesting account of the Sunday Transcript, 
and of the fine array of authors who have contributed to sustain that 
lively and attractive journal. In the history of Forney’s Philadelphia 
Press, Mr. Munday has found a most congenial theme in describing that 
| day of great things, the mighty prelude of a mightier struggle, when 
John W. Forney, assisted by some of the best intellects of Pennsyl- 
vania, joined hands with Douglas, ‘oreseeing that long, inevitable 
battle which, commencing in the obscure village of Lecompton, was 
| only to end under the trees of Appomattox. 

The Newspaper Press, London, of April 1, contains an editorial upon 
an occurrence in West Australia, which has caused much excitement 
| among the Colonial newspapers, as directly affecting the liberty of the 
press under the Britieh flag. A lawyer, who had lost a case, sent an 
article, impugning the decision of the judge, to two papers, both of 
which published it, with comments of a very temperate character. 
The judge, however, sentenced the two journalists to fine and impris- 
onment for reflections upon the Court, and sent them to the common 
| jail of the convict colony, where they were treated like common 

prisoners. The vileness of the prison and its occupants is considered 
| to have been ample excuse for the journalists, who purchased their 
| liberty, it is said, by signing an apology dictated by the judge. 

Types, No. 2, is the very pretty successor of a pamphlet upon Orren 
L. Brown's Type-Setting and Distributing Machinery, which we had 
the pleasure of noticing several months ago. The present pamphlet, 
like its predecessor, has been set up and distributed by the machine 
it describes. , 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. April. 

Contains a very interesting biography of Robert Chambers. 


The Three Guardsmen. By Alexander Dumas. T.B. Peterson & Bros. 

This brilliant novel was the first of that series of wonderful stories 
of adventure that have made the author so famous in his special field 
| of romance. 


Twenty Years After, by Alexander Dumas, is the immediate suc- 
cessor of the celebrated “ Three Guardsmen.” 


y 





T. P. HOLLAND, 
W.S. Brooks, 


B, SYNNOTT. 


deceased. R. R. Catron, bo Bias 


d. 


The following preamble and resolutions were also unanimously 


adopted by the same Union, at their April meeting, on the death of 
J. B. Synnott: 


Wuereas, It has pleased the Giver of all things to remove, by 
death, our much esteemed and most worthy fellow-craftsman, J. B. 
Synnott, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of J. B. Synnott we have another evi- 
dence of the instability of all created things; that by this dispensation 
we are again reminded that we, too, are the creatures of a day—that here 
**we have no continuing city.” 


Resolved, That in his death our Union and the craft at large have 


lost an honorable and useful member, and the community one of its 
best citizens. 


Resolved, That we tender to his afflicted widow our heartfelt sympa- | 


thy and condolence in her bereavement and irreparable loss. 
Resolved, 
ation. J. B. LAWRENCE, 
H. E. cea | 
W. H. Bates, 
H. Moope, 
C. H. WILson, 
G. E. Hawkins, 


| Committee. 


J 


Steven Beckett, for the last fifteen years employed in the Whig office, | 


Troy, N. Y., died recently at that place, aged seventy-three years. 


At Chicago, on Wednesday evening, April 12, Edward Marston, fore- | 


man of the Prohibditionist, and his wife, were run over and killed by a 
railroad train, while standing by the track of the Michigan Central 
Railroad. 


That a copy of these resolutions be furnished the widow of | 
the deceased, and that they be spread upon the minutes of our Associ- | 


Brag é, the Son of Athas,is the third of that brilliant series of 
Dumas’ novels, which so dashingly follow the lead of the adventurous 
| ‘* Three Guardsmen.” The whole are now being published in a cheap 
but excellvnt shape by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
Report upon the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia. 

This Institute is intended to prepare youth of the South, without 
distinction of color, for the work of organizing snd instructing schools 
in the Southern States, It owes its origin to General Armstrong, who 
had charge of the Freedman’s Bureau in the district, and has received 
great assistance from the American Missionary Association. It was 
opened in April, 1868, and a number of teachers have already been sent 
from it to different points of the South. 

Peterson's Counterfeit Detector. Philadelphia. April. 

This publication is one of the surest safeguards against counterfeit 
money, containing an accurate description of ali that is known to be 
in circulation, with correct rules for its detection. 

Home and Health. A Monthly Magazine. W.R.De Puy & Bro. New 

York. April. 

Intended especially for the home circle, this new magazine under- 
| takes to treat of hygiene in a plain, common-sense way. The articles 
| are numerous and valuable, and are both original and culled from the 
best medical authorities of all schools. 

a Pachange and Review. Fowler & Moon. 
pril. 

The articles on mercantile interests are, as usual, varied and able, as 
are the historical essays; while the curious subject of Coincidences is 
| treated in a very agreeable and striking manner, 


Philadelphia. 
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Printers’ Register. London, pn 

Assuming the year 1471 to be the date of the introduction of printing 
into Great Britain by William Caxton, this year becomes the quarcen- 
tenary of English printing, and the Register fittingly commemorates 
the fact in a supplement describing the typographers who first prac- 
ticed the art in that country. The article is full of interesting and 
valuable information. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. May. 

The continued sketch, styled ‘* Wild Ireland,” possesses remarkable 
merit. The view of Russian literature conveyed in the description of 
Ivan Toorgenif, the novelist, is of especial interest as revealing a field 
of literature unknown to American readers ; and “‘ Spots” gives a very 
amusing insight into matters tryingly familiar to everybody. 
Typographic Journal and Advertiser. Charleston, 8. C. 

The Transatlantic. Philadelphia. May. 
Kneass’ Philadelphia Magazine for the Blind. April. 
Der Correspondent. Leipsic. 
American Newspaper Reporter. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. New York. 
LajTipografia Italiana. Firenze, Italy. 
American Literary Gazette. George W. Childs. Philadelphia. 
The Book Buyer. Scribner & Co. New York. 
L’ Arte della Stampa. Firenze, Italy. 
Phrenological Journal. Samuel R. Wells. New York. May. 
The Children’s Hour. T.S. Arthur. Philadelphia. May. 
Godey’s Lady's Book. L. A. Godey. Philadelphia. May. 
The Lady's Friend. Philadelphia. May. 
Arthur's Lady's Home Magazine. Philadelphia. May. 
Burke's Magazine for Boys and Girls. Macon, Georgia. 

- .w1e- 

Aewspaper Gossip. 

New Papers.—Fayelte Monitor and Youghioghenian, Connellsville, 
Pa. (weekly); seven columns; Democratic; D. P. Stentz & Co., pub- 
lishers. Daily Progress, South Bethlehem, Pa.; five columns; inde- 
pendent ; O. B. Sigley & Co., publishers. Shelby County Herald, Shel- 
byville, Mo. (weekly) ; seven columns; Republican ; Willard & Childs, 
proprietors. Daily News, Cumberland, Md. ; Charles & Co., publishers. 
Pickwick, Chicago, Ill. (weekly); eight pages; illustrated; Pickwick 
Publishing Company, publishers. Board of Trade Circular, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. (monthly); twelve pages; Woolworth & Co., publishers. 
Bristol Observer. Bristol, Pa. (weekly); seven columns; independent; 
James Drury, editor and proprietor. The News, Virden, Ill. (weekly) : 
six columns; Republican; John Frank, Jr., publisher. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The Beverly (N. J.) Weekly Visitor has added four 
columns to its former dimensions. The Daily Chronicle, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, has been enlarged to a seven-column paper. It is a well- 
conducted journal, and deserves the success it has attained. The Ply- 
month (Pa.) Star has been enlarged to an eight page paper. The 
Highiand News, Hillsborough, Ohio, has added an additional column 
to each of its pages. The Sentinel, Manayunk, Philadelphia, which was 
enlarged on the first of the year, has again been increased in size. The 
Country Merchant, Catasauqua, Pa., has changed its form from quarto 
to folio, and is somewhat enlarged. The Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
im entering upon its twenty-eighth year, was enlarged to a double sheet. 

SuspEnsions.— Temperance Vindicator, Williamsburg, Pa. Free 
Press, New York. Democrat, Pontiac, lll. Herald, Shelbina, Mo. 


Dr. F. A. Wilmans, editor of the Brenham (Texas) Hnquirer, has | 


been appointed Mayor of Brenham, vice N. W. Bush, resigned. 

Colonel H. H. Jones, formerly,editor of the Cuthbert (Ga.) Appeal, 
has purchased the interest of W. A. Reid in the Macon Telegraph. 

The Leavenworth Times and Bulletin have been consolidated. W. 
8. Burk, of the Bulletin, has assumed the editorship. 

Joel Holt has retired from the editorship of the Wathena (Kansas) 
Reporter. F.H. Drenning has now the entire control of the paper. 

Thomas C. Peek has severed his connection with the editorial depart- 
ment of the Gazette, Little Rock, Ark. 

John Briest, editor of the Trenton (N. J.) Emporium, has recently 
been elected Mayor of that city. 


hee 








F, O. Whitman, a practical printer of Harrisburg, has purchased the 
Lewisburg (Pa.) Journal. 

M. Wyvil Boyd, son of Andrew G. Boyd, publisher of the Hagers- 
town (Md.) Free Press, has become connected with his father in the 
publication of that paper. 

The office of the Baliston Journal, Baliston Spa, N. Y., was consid- 
erably damaged by fire on the morning of April 1. The loss was 
covered by insurance, and the paper appears now as formerly. 

The Chariton County Union, Keytesville, Mo., has changed to the 
True Democrat, and will hereafter be conducted in the interest of the 
Democratic party. 

T. L. Terry has sold his interest in the Berlin (Wis.) Courant to D. 
P. Blackstone. Mr. Terry was connected with that paper as part 
editor and proprietor for seventeen years. 

John A. McCaul] has purchased the Roanoke Times, Salem, Va., of 
Samuel H. Nowlin, its proprietor, and has taken charge of its editorial 
department. C. M. Webber remains as publisher. 

A new Democratic daily, under the title of the Hvening Cail, will be 
issued in Albany, N. Y., early this month. James H. Mulligan and 
John McGuire, two of the originators of the Sunday Press, are to be 
the proprietors. 


J. 8. Whitney, founder and proprietor of the Allentown (Pa.) Ledger, 
hae”: jated with hi lf E. Moss, of Allentown, publisher of the 
Lehigh Patriot. The business will hereafter be carried on by Moss & 
Whitney. 

D. Brainerd Willi , who is ted with the editorial depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Post, has been selected by the literary society 
of Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, to deliver an original poem at 
its next commencement. He is a fine poetical writer, and will doubt- 
less prove that the honor was well conferred. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to and advertising in the Printers’ CrmcvuLaR: 
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THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia: 

Note T, first class — r pound 
siti —- 27 30 ites 


“ 
“ 


Fine fiat cap 
Common news 
Good news, 


| Fair white boo 


Extra book 

Sized and calendered boo! 17 
Extra sized and po one book, plate and map. 22 
—. — 13 
No. 2 Mani 

Hardware 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate | 
Typographical Unions. | 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Wm. J. Hammonpn, of New Orleans, President. 
Tuomas WILLARD, of Albany, First Vice-President. 
Joun H. O’DonNELL, of Boston, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Cotuins, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 2846), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Miss Aveusta Lewis, of New York, Corresponding Secretary, 22 
Duane Street, New York. 


WOMEN’S UNION. 

New York, No. 1.—President, Kate Cusack; Vice-President, Mary 
Moore; Rec. Sec., Mary E. Bartlett ; Cor. Sec., Gussie Lewis ; Trea- 
surer, Eva P. Howard ; Fund Trustees, Julia Grice, Theresa Keenan 
Meets third Wednesday, at 22 Duane street, third floor. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 
PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in cach month, at S. | 
E. cor. of Tenth and Walnut Sts.—President, William Turner; 
First Vice-President, J. N. Hallowell; Second Vice-President, Geo, | 
Rees; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 S. Eighth Street; | 

Fin. Sec., 8S. D. Carter; Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crnctnnatt, No. 3.—President, D. P. Walling; Vice-President, Daniel 
O'Connell; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; | 
Cor. Sec., John P. Young; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

Atsany, No. 4.—President, George Y. Nelson; Vice-President, Wm. 
Walls ; Rec. Sec., J. Duffy, Jr.: Fin. Sec., D. McKenzie ; Cor. Sec., | 
J. Gay ; Treasurer, Timothy Hayes. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Gilbert Vale; Vice-President, Robert D. Dack ; Secretary, 
Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Wm. B. Smeeton; | 
Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. 

Lovutsvitxe, No. 10.—President, Lee 8S. Johnston; Vice-President, Geo. 
W. Hatch; Rec. Sec., Richard Long; Fin. Sec., Elijah Bohon; Cor. 
Sec., Will A. Sands ; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, J. C. 
Hook ; Sec., R. R. Catron; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hawkins. 

Battmmore, No. 12.—President, Frederick Young; Vice-President, J. 
W. Rodgers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., James C. 
Mills; Treasurer, Jas, Stites. Address communications care of Jas. 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Wm. B. Welch; Vice-President, Chas. H. 
Sweney; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. B. Beyer; Fin. Sec., P. E. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. 

Cuicaeo, No. 16.—President, John M. Farquhar; Vice-President, H. | 
C. Boughman; Rec. Sec., E. M. Kerrott; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. 
Hutchinson ; Treasurer, Morgan B. Mills. 

New OrR.EANs, No. 17.—President, John C. Murray; Vice-President, | 
Emmet Weaver; Rec. Sec., P. A. Vanderdoes; Cor. Sec., Joseph 
McCarthy ; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Mitwavktre, No. 23.—President, Geo, A. Treyser; Vice-President, J- 
W. Casey; Rec. Sec., A. E. Hess; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindley; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. C. Skeen; Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. 

Mosire, No. 27.—President, H. W. Clayton; Vice-President, J. J. 
Cotlin; Rec. Sec., W. W. Harris; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Tillinghast; Treasurer, R. Sabate. 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, C. C. Coffinberry; Vice-President, Wm. 
Drysdale; Rec. Sec., O. Carqueville; Cor. Sec., C. E. Snively; Fin. | 
Sec., 8S. T. Wentworth; Treasurer, 8. 8. Patton. | 

SavannaH#, No. 38.—President, DeLoss A. Spring; Vice-President, J. 
A. Britton; Rec. Sec., T. C. Fell; Cor. Sec., B. F. Kappell; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. R. Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. 8. Coulter; Vice-President, T. 
N. Francis; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. R. Johnson; Cor. Sec., J. A. 
McMichael; Treasurer, John C. Ketcheson. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, James A. Peck; Vice-President, J. 
H. Harney; Rec. Sec., James McCay; Cor. Sec., Jas. G. Reilly; 
Fin. Sec., Judson Grenell ; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, Joseph Utter: Vice-President, M. V. B. 
Jackson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Robt. D. Blair; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Geo. O. Scott. Address all correspondence in care of Box 62. 


Buruimeton, No. 50.—President, Henry L. Dodge; Vice-President, T. 
A. Donahue ; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., E. M. Willis; Treasurer, Wm. 
H. Swander. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; Vice-President, 
Michael Scott; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pomeroy ; | 
Treasurer, W. R. Chappell. | 








Syracuse, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs; Vice-President, Albert 
B. Grover; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E. M. Grover; 
Rec. Sec., Lewis 8. Edgar; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, W. H. Bidlack; Vice-President, W. R. 
ram 6 Treasurer, P. C. Fairchild; Rec. Sec., Wm. Daly; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. De Long; Cor. Sec., P. C. Kelly. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.—President, N. B. Walker; Vice-President, F. 
M. Posey; Cor. Sec., G. W. Tuthill; Rec. Sec., F. D. Ballard; Fin. 
Sec., Geo. F. Tucker; Treasurer, John W. Strickland. 

CamBringE, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8S. Evans; Vice-President, Wm. 
J. Butterfield; Fin. Sec., D. T. Duhig; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, River- 
side Press, Cambridgeport ; Treasurer, Edmund Miles. 

LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, 8S. H. Dodge; Vice-President, T. M. 
Wingert ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Bowes; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
G. G. Sawyer. 


Kansas Crry, No. 80.—President, Edward Sheffield; Vice-President, 


Logan 8. Massey; Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., Jas. 
A. Crinnian ; Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

Wiimineton, N. C., No. 82.—President, Wm. 8. Hayes; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Kendrick; Secretary, Samuel G. Hall; Treasurer, W. 8. 
Warrock. 

Str. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, John S. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Timothy J. Keane; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates; 
Fin. Sec., John Coates ; Treasurer, Charles Ferguson. 


| Ricamonp, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, J. Har- 


vey Campbell; Rec. Sec., J. L. Wright; Cor. Sec., R. W. Christian, 
Pustoffice Box 222; Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland ; Treasurer, H. Meyer. 

LittLe Rock, No. 92.—President, J. N. Smithee; Vice-President, W. 
H. Windsor; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, 8. W. Holtzman; Fin. and 
Cor. Sec., J. M. Butler. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, John 
C. Reynolds; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Charles 
A. Burdick ; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 

Cotumsta, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Geo. J. Webb; 
Vice-President, C. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Garrett; 
Fin. Sec., C. M. Robinson; Clerk, J. W. Thomas; Treasurer, W. R. 
McLean. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, James O. Smith; Vice-President, Jas. 
A. Wilson; Rec. Sec., Jeptha H. Baldwin; Cor. Sec., Wm. C. War- 
dell; Fin. Sec., Jas. P. Murphy; Treasurer, Wm. Spain; Fund 
Trustee, Geo. W. Allen. 

Vicxssure, No. 105.—President, Wm. J. Smith; Vice-President, Gales 
8S. Patridge; Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, William 
Groome. 

Jersey City, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

DeEsERET, No. 115 (Salt Lake City).—President, Robt. G. Sleator, Vice- 
President, Jos. McEwan; Secretary, John E. Evans; Treasurer, 
Robt. Aveson ; Cor. Sec., William Fuller. 

AvustTIn (Texas) No. 138.—President, M. 8. Dunn; Vice-President, W. 
©. Chappell; Rec. Sec., W. H. Cushney; Fin. Sec., Ad. Dohme; 
Treasurer, J. Mercer; Cor. Sec., J. D. Vanghan. 








(TRADE MARK.] 
To Printers who prefer making Rollers of =~ and molasses, in the 


ood old-fashioned way,”’ this preparation is truly invaluable. It is 
urely chemical solution. Composition is made in the usual 
way, and one pint of Solution (75 cts.) mixed with every twelve 
pounds. Keeps the rollers PERPETUALLY moist and soft, preservin 
their suction and elasticity, thus securing more than do the Sonat 
rom them. Prevents the molasses from candying. Prevents 
mould. Vermin will not eat the rollers. Composition never gets 
sour, nor comes off the stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, 
ready for use—quarts, $1.50; 3g gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one 
of the most beneficial discoveries for Printers ever made. Instruc- 
tions for making a first-class glue and molasses Roller accompany 
each package. ‘ash must be enclosed in orders. Order now, to have 
it ready when you make Rollers. Only $1.50 for trial sample (1 gt.) 
For sale exclusively at our Manufactory. We have no agents for this 


article. 
GODFREY & CO., 
325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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W: ANTED—BY A COMPETENT, SOBER, AND INDUSTRIOUS 


man, a situation as pressman or foreman. Address ** CY LIN- 
DER,” this office. 





ANTED—A GOOD SECOND-HAND COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
Power Press, size 31x46 inside of bearers. Address, J. J. LAF- 
FERTY & CO., Lexington, Va. 





B feb mend A COMPETENT, SOBER JOB PRINTER, A 
situation as Foreman, or to take general charge of an office in 
some Southern or Western city. Address, with particulars, ‘*‘ FORE- 
MAN,” care of R. 8. Menamin. 





Wee PAPER IN PENNSYLVANIA, VIR- 

ginia, New York, or New Jersey, that will pay a fair return. 
The advertiser means business, and wil ‘reply, pro or con, to all. Ad- 
dress ** PUBLISHER,” 167 Forest Street, Baltimore, Md. 





W ANIED.70, PURCHASE. A MEDIUM-PRICED COUNTRY | 


office ; an interest in a good paying office, or to learn of a nag 
location to start a new paper—Re publican—by a practical printer. 
Address, R. 8. TICE, Leader office, Cleveland, Ohio. 





R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN 
SHEET GAUGE PIN, Patentrep JuLY 
19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 
tirely new article, and supply a want 
long felt by Job Printers, and News- 
papers worked on a Hand Press. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just the 
thing needed. 

The points are forced through the tympan sheet or sheets at the 
desired place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths of 
an inch, the points are brought up through by pressing the fingers 
directly over them, and forcing home the pin. 

For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 
the use of grippers, by —— the card from the form with ease. 

Price, 84 cents per doze 

For sale by R. 8. MEN AMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 








HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letterpress Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION ; designed | 

for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the | 
With an Ap- 
pendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbre- | 


Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. 


viations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, 


Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Nineteenth | 


Edition ; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 


taining Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical | 
Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. | 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing | 


Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Price, $1.50. 

THE PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Preesmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FOR SALE. 


THE “WHITEHALL TIMES,” AT WHITEHALL, N. Y., IS 
offered for sale. The town contains a pogo of nearly 6,000; it is 
situated at the head of navigation, on Lake Champlain; at the head of 
the Champlain Canal; and junction of the Rensselaer and Saratoga, 
with the Whitehall and Rutland Railroad. The paper has a good home 
as well as foreign advertising patronage. Is one of the official papers 
of the county. “Has a good run of job work. It is a bargain. Apply 


| by letter, or in person, to WALTER J. DONNELLY, Whitehall, } 





THE REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATURES. 


COMBINING GREAT ECONOMY. 





MORRIS’ PATENT 


| ADJUSTABLE LINE FORMERS, 


FOR JOB PRINTERS. 





The following diagrams will show the Job Printer how the Device 
operates : 





Figs. 1 and 4 show the Line Formers with full width channels, 
quadrats being inserted to keep the interior and exterior apart for the 
reception of a line of type. 

Figs. 2 and 5 give a clear idea of their ApyusTaBiLiry. Smaller 
quadrats being inserted, the space gained is taken up as shown. 

Figs. 3 and 6 show how the interior and exterior close up and 

ress together, clamping the line of type firmly. The spring of the 

rass is preserved. 

In adjusting for different sizes of type, the channel will be found 
geometrically correct. No bent leads are required. 

All the usual Curves, not shown in the diagrams, are represented in 
a set of eighty pieces. Price, $15. 


CHAS. N. MORRIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PATENT APPLIED FOR IN EUROPE. 


For sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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HART’S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER. 








Price, $15. 


A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING 
ON ALL KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 


Many of my Customers are using from Twelve to Twenty each. 
Send for a Circular or Machine to 
HE. F. HART, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











J. H. Wiiso0n. 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 


Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 


H. STELLWAGEN. 











Seman DERMOND. R. 8. Menamin. 
DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


MACHINISTS, 


REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Special and prompt attention given to repairing 


ADAMS PRESSES, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, 
JOB PRESSES, 

HAND PRESSES, 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
SEAL PRESSES. 


PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 
MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


To find the value of any kind of Printing or Writing Paper, by the 
ream, or in any fraction; to find the regular prices of Lithographers, 
Rulers, Binders, Electrotypers, etc., for all kinds of Stationers’ work ; 
to find the current prices of Printers for Cards, Hand Bills, Posters, 
Circulars, Pamphlets, Books, and every ordinary variety of Book and 
Job Work ; to find the cost of Labor, the cost of Ink consumed in vari- 
ous kinds of printed work, the cost of Type, Presses, etc.; to find the 
best methods of making special estimates for complex work; to find 
the best methods of cheapening the cost of work, with much other 


information not to be found in any other book, see 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST, 


BY THEO. lL, DEVINNE. 


450 pages medium 12mo, fine calendered paper. Cloth, $4.00; 
Morocco, $5 00 
Thoroughly original in its plan and scope. * ad It does 


so much to instruct how work can be made to pay, that it is question- 
able whether any job printer, earnestly solicitous for success, can afford 
to be without it.—Printers’ Circular, Philadelphia. 


It is one thing to understand printing as an art, and another to 
follow it as a business; and it is for the education of the craft in the 
latter respect that the Price List is intended and admirably adapted. 
* * There are few master printers who will not find in this 
book some new ideas about their business. As a hand-book for con- 
stant reference, it must have a use in every printing oftice.—Spring- 
Sield Republican. 

The title does not fully state the character of this excellent work. It 
is the most remarkable contribution to the literature of printing ever 
made in this country.—Proof Sheet, Philadelphia. 

Neceseary to every printer who wishes to conduct his business in a 
systematic manner.— Typographic Messenger, N. Y. 


Not only a true guide to the amateur, but of the greatest benefit to 
the expert.—Mirror of Typography, N. Y. 

Clear, comprehensive, and thorough. The facts and figures are on a 
most elaborate scale, and show that Mr. De Vinne has not only given 
laborious study to the matter, but that he understands the subject in 
its entire range. It is a necessary and indispensable acquisition to the 
printing office.—Printing Gazette, Cleveland. 

The title can give no idea of the real value of the book. Editors and 
publishers, master printers, journeymen and apprentices, as well as 
clerks and bookkeepers, can find nothing that will so far advance them 
in a proper understanding of their business.—American Newspaper 
Reporter. 





Will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 


FRANCIS HART & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
63 CORTLAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale by R.8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 
and by all Type Founders and Dealers in Printing Material. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- Printers’ Inking Rollers, and Roller Gomposition, 


No. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORE. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 
We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES 








| Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 


The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 


_ making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 


Manufactory. 





| 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 


—_—_o 


AGENTS. 
B. Txurston, Portland, Maine. RicHMOND TyPEe Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Auutnes & Corry, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, GOLD, SELVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAP, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER & COs, 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 











The celebrated Bronzes of Gzorcz Merer & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. Menamin. 


0 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &C., 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
GEORGE MEIER & CO., | 


P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. | 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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THIRTY GENT) Osten 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 











—_——__—-_4-2-2-o-e—— 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


- 





It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 
that it 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SERINKS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


ER 
References: 


ee 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printing Hovses In PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Warnut Street, PuHrnap’a. 
AGENTS. 


Auuison, Situ & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. | R. S. Mznamin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 515 Minor st., Phila. 
Wu. Ha._ey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. S. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cox, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. WALKER, Evans & CoGswkLt, 3 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 
C. P. Knieut, 9% West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 
C. T. Patserave, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKe.iar, Suitus & JORDAN, 14 Sansom st., Phil. 
Cours & MCLEEsTER, 705 Jayne st., Phila. Pearsou & Geist, ‘‘ Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 


Hatigy & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. | St. Louis Tyre Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRINTERS’, SUPPLIES. 


RBULED BILL- HEAD PAPERS, 


| PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND POUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, | 


READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLIS of L. L. BROWN & CO. We confidently 


| recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


PRICBE LIsT. 











SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. |}! mS. } MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
—_——__— re ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
meee BEADS: | 12 Ib. | 14 1b. | 16 1b, | 14 1b. | Heads—of following sizes: | 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. “ 50 | | $5 15 | $5 80 rm 80 12 | 9 8s | 6 4 4 |8 to Demy, | 
4 8| 270) 800 800 Cap To Cap'T. Note.) 
; = <4 . 185/210 210 To Cap To Cap To Cap To lane Os _Os Bete) 
8 “Long Fold only, | 180| 150| 170 170) e122 | $1.50 | $150 | $1.85 | $2.70 | 92.25 








G2 The above _— are for = 1000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 




















‘BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.—First Quality Papers. 
Size & Weight. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. | 7 Ib. Packet Note. 
PerReam. | $2.60 | $828 | $3.75 | $1.30 | $1.63 | $1.88 | $225 
We keep a full line of FIRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS: 


























| IMPERIAL, Rorvat, DeuyY, Doverce Friar CaP, 
 StPe@-HRorac, MEDIUM, Crown. Frar-Ca?. 





As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for BLANKS, CIRCULARS, &c. 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANES, PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, IN ANY QUANTITY. 
tfwINVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. #1 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, in constant use, and giving special attention to this 


department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


epee 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO. | 


RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


&@ Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Birank Boos FacroRy, ParPe®m WAREHOUSE AND RULING ROOMS, 
Ro, 506 } Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


Type Foundry and Printers’ Ermpoium 


HAGAR & CO., 
WO. 38 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE. 


——__—__ oa oe ———_ 





THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, HAVING A LARGE STOCK AND A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST MODERN FACES OF 


BOOK, NEWS, 
Joband Ornamental Type, 


Is prepared to fill Orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


INCLUDING 


POW EHR, FLAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES, 








208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 


acexeres: { 
532 CLAY STREET, - - San Francisco, Cal, 





Parties in the printing business, or proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
<SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOK,” 


Which contains most of what is useful n a printing office, 








Estimates furnished, and all Inquiries relative to the Business promptly and cheerfully answered. 



































——* 
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1ee7, first-GLass PRINTERS’ ‘WAREHOUSE. 2672. 
PRICES OF PRINTING MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 FULTON anv 16 anv 18 Durca STreeTs. New YoRe. 

















— swse- 
Best Type Cases. Bagle Cabinets. Galleys. 
Roolser, per POMP. ... cccccbtccoe scree $2 50 | Containing 20 % and 16 or 20 full Cases of 0 ee B5c. to $1 25 
Full size regular, per pair........... 2 50 any desired style, 2 drawers, with or with- Octavo, Slice — inside --- 200 
Two-third, per pair.............. “eae out Galley Top, 40 Cases in ‘all, black wal- grarto, 9x1 2 50 
Greek and ichvow, per pair... : S OGB.. 05.5063 ganaaagunedasl meemennaln $100 00 — S x06 vad : = 
a ee eee yal, = x ” 
Three-quarter Job, each.. 1 40 | Sup. Royal, “* 14x20 “ 8 50 
Triple and Music, each..... 1% Imperial, “ 16x22 “ 400 
Labor-saving Rule (Improved 2 00 | Republican, “* 18x26 “ 5 00 
Half (for —< ~¥) each. . 1 00 | Proof, » Single column, wood 100 
Wood Type, Cut, or Blank, each 1 00 | - ° 150 
Full Yankee Job (Caps on back) each : a Brass my | at makers’ prices. Also, 
Large Wood Type Cases from........ 1 50 | a, Sings, ane pones Rule. 
Stands, , Nos. 1, 2, and 3, per 1,000 $2 50 
Double, with soy. staseosanoes ens $6 = “ Sn ae 
" * each side...... “ rr 
Single, with 8 “ .......... ..... 5 00 Sande, ; a oaeinanes 56@ 
. rN Maho: ticks 
California, with 12 % and 10full Racks 9 00 | 16 inch tines $1 50 
Eagle, with 16 % and 12 full Racks... 10 00 | | 20 ne TEITITITITIITITITTTTT TTT 1% 
True Reglet and Furniture. | = na Posre eS connehs 00. docaseesocees $4 
Cherry, under 2 line Pica.... 4c. per yard. 2 er ee ee 
2to 5 line Pica............ - ‘0 PU © Thencablcgivesthd lekaoekbadl sins 25 
oo Reon .*  etpatrimn e ctet 0d mm mabe on ts 
tole 8 cece 1c. ~— 
Side Sticks............ccccse a. Miscellaneous. 
Pine, under 2 line Pica...... — * | 
2to 5 line Pica............. 3¢. “ } Shooting Sticks, gy ee cccceccococcs $1 5 
. fr ere 4c. SSS a POO ccngo cee onnnce . = 
13 to 16 6 . soepet nas i | we 
Wood Rule and Bearers..... 15c “ : California Cabinets. Hicko ‘ my ccerececccsce : s 
Also, mammoth lengths on hand. Containing 14 or 16 % and 14 or 18 full Cases ry Quo MS, per 1W......+-+++-- 0% 
of any style desired, with or without drawer | Boxwood “  * seeetenssness 
Improved Two-third Cabinets. and Galley Top, 34 Cases in all, Black } SSUES nt cih aie eehe nanan ....40c.to 100 
| Walnut $30 00 Mitre Box, CROFTY 02. cccscvcces cones 0 50 
PNND eon ccccscnds Kccteese sees: ove Soe. oy eee eee “aie ) Pi neibncs shbsksiecnnees ancesoanann 1 50 
19 eececseeeeseesneeee seeeeees 21 00 | Improved California Cabinets. TONITE NS TI ICE te 0 40 
3 | gage oo Aa Po Oe 3 op | Containing 18 % and 14 or 18 full Cases of red pe oeb6dedekeed Seapets + 
With Galley, $3 extra. | at a ithout Galley Mop, 86 Cases in all | Candlesticks........ PRP RA y 5 “is 4 
. Milicns 0050040050.0009000b0 cs) 
Black Walnut Two-third Cabinets, | Black Walnut... 000.0 sss. 0 | aie: D Bd to 00 
M, ..  eridi cs ak ecieaseet $24 00 Full Galley Top Cabinets. SEEEEOT so .c0csneches slacusciusiete 1 % 
BS ...sccvesscoussscces cee soedes beh ae re Sts | i 940 09 | Type Measures. -.......-......-...... 0 @ 
TE. Dx ccaidecninss cise fe Se eeaie aa 50 00 | Thos. Mackellar’s American Printer.. 1 50 
Galley Top, $3 extra. |90 * Black Walnat... ooo... 55 00 Improved a nae gee ee 00 
Ble, ath pi nGRle debatedbescocvceses 44 00 rov cks for 1 an alleys, 
Three-quarter Cabinets. | Bookbinders’ Cabin "Ten ook - 
IR. vsn5i0000 005 conecsccncnes see $28 00 | abinets. Improved Racks for 16, 20, and 24 Cases. 
EE RRR RE  f pie. fg RCE Serre? $9 00 | Stereotype blocks at reguiar prices. 
20 ** Black Walnut..... .......... 8700| 8 * =.  sebuberbeabbapsstaubeetess 12 00 | Composing Sticks at makers’ prices. 
“ <n eres 820010 * se geen caging edb’ 0 ony cae eqese 15 00 | Imposing Stones and Frames to order. 
Add $3 for Galley Top. S wt  eutedhbtudenbsscconecbenes 18 00 | Lead Cutters and Mitreing Machines. 





THE ONLY WOOD TYPE MANUFACTURERS 


IN NEW YORK. 


Ovals, Circles, Cuts, Borders, Chases, &c. Newspaper and Job Type. 
Mather’s, Robinson’s, and Wade’s Printing Inks 
Engraving and Electrotyping ; Stereotype Plates Blocked; Mortising, Routing, Glueing, Piecing, Plugging, and Engravers’ and Printers’ 


Jobbing ; Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine. 
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1871, 
PRICH LIST 





A.M, COLLINS, SON &CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


CHINA, BLANKS, ENAMELED, RAILROAD AND BRISTOL BOARD CARBS, 


WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTORY, Nos. 1151 to 1161 North Third Street, Corner of Canal. 





PRICE LIST OF SHEETS, 22.28. 





Per 100. | Per 100. | 
| No. 4 White China, - ; : : ; . $6 00! No. 2 Blanks, ; - ‘ , , , . $1000 | 
+a - @ a ; ‘ - . ‘ ° i... £ Soeetn eeceis ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 11 00 
=~ . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ oe: * yy .* ‘ ‘ , i : , ; 12 50 
Ae io ; . ‘ , Pts 2 ge . ; ‘ ‘ F te 14 00 
= a ™ . : . ‘ : 13 00 | Extra No.1 Blanks, . . , , : ‘ 9 50 ° 

“* 4 Colored China, . ; : ‘ j : 7 00 | No. 10 Bristol, . ‘ ; , : F . 5 75 

‘5. * - ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . tai. e * ; f ‘ , é ‘ : 6 75 

ec’. - . : a a . ‘ ney“ 4° * : ; ‘ : : . . 8 00 
Colored and White Railroad Check Blanks, . / . 27 ah Aa " . , . , A ; 8 75 | 

| Colored Railroad Check Board, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 17 00 | Extra No.1 Bristol, . " P . ‘ < 13 00 

No. 1 Colored Railroad, ; , . - : 17 00 ” ke : ; é ‘ i : 10 00 

| Extra No. 1 Colored Railroad, . ‘ ; : 20 00 | A No. 2, 2-ply Bristol, ; : : ; d 9 00 
| Tag Card Boards, . &@.+us | es ee ee, ee eee eee eee 12 00 | 

| Thin Colored Blanks, .. . : ee 3 6 50| ANo.1,2-ply ‘“ | Whiteor Rose Tint, . 12 00 
Three-ply Colored Blanks, . ‘ ; é , 8 00| ANo.1,3-ply “ . its ; 15 00 | 

Four-ply Colored Blanks, . ‘ , , " 1150/ ANo.1,4ply “ “a n ; ‘ 19 00 
No. 2% Blanks, . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ' . 5 50 | Superfine 2-ply Bristol, A ; ; ‘ ‘ 13 00 

“ 3 * ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ; , ‘ 6 75 | Three-ply Tinted Bristol, . : . ‘ : 12 00 

“ 6 ” . ; : : , ; . 7 50 | Five-ply ? ; A : ; : 18 00 

“ 16 “  . . . . ss ~~ 8 00 | Super Double Satin Enameled, Tinted, . . 2100 

B - ‘ : ; ; ‘ . ‘ 8 50 | Double Satin Enameled, White, ‘ ‘ ; 17 00 

No. 4 “ , . ell) )~S« 8 80 | Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted, . . 1500 

- . as ; ‘ ‘ , ' ; 9 50 | Extra Porcelain, ‘ , ’ ; . . 11 50 

| Opaque - A : - . ‘ , ‘ 11 00 | Double Thick Porcelain, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 15 00 








No. 4 White China, 22x33, $7 50 per 100 | No. 3 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $14 00 | No. 2 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $17 00 


CARD BOARDS FOR SHOW CARDS---22x28. 
Three-ply Colored Assorted, $12 per 100 | Two-ply Colored Red and Blue, $9 50 per 100 | White, $9 50 per 100. 


With Metal Edge, as per Special Price List. 
Saa@e’s Parenr CHecK RarL~R02’D, Crore LINED, 22X24, &33 PER 100. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & OO., 


PRINTERS’ 





WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 





CARD MOUNTS AND CARD BOARDS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


As per Special Price Lists. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 




















SCALE OF SIZES. 
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PRICE LIST PER THOUSAND CARDS. 
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Quality. 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORES, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. EH. ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing: and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, &c, 


QUICK DRYING INES, 


FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 


CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &c., &c. 


> 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished Laney This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
ry indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 


balsams furnish a ve 


tical printers here and elsewhere. 


PRICE LIsT 
NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS. 





News Ink, Power Press (in 300 lb. bbls.) No. 1, per pound........ 14 
EC RRTLERET No. 2, TT Ngcpetellasieal 16 
“ Small Daily Papers........... No. 3, we 18 
* TEIN, cncccccesecscoes No. 4, = 20 
- Extra Hand Presses.......... No. 5, = - 
Sy IT c hans i Sec decccciscoccncaand ” . 8 
~ IE TEGO6E6SESS06000 Seeerceeneceres - - #” 
a TORR ane wa - -— 
Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off. ” | 
et ” Extra, No. 5, will not set off.. . 10 
Cs cre ddstenscccgranebeotensedscens per pound, 1 00. 3 00 
| EE PEERS Bae Hae 1 00 3 00 
QUICK DRYING INKS. 
OE Sea ake: oh eae 30, 40, 50, 75, 1 00 
aa ea ere 75, 1 00, 1 50 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, 

Letter Heads, etc., per pound....................008 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
Poster Varnish, Tl 8 iebbbsvpocckbbasodadhbnensss hehehe ia 
Printer’s Varnish, i nsepedieschacdeacagheubia 30, 40, 50, 60 

- ” EP I a tite os chinese ctnageca 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 


_ _ 
OF INKS, &c. 


QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 
For Poster Inks, Nos. 0,1, per pound................sseecccecccees 
. oO. 4) ow 





TESTIMONIALS. 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and findthem | 
Lewisburg (Pa.) \ 


to be first rate in all respects.— Chronicle 

We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by 
W. H. Bernard, a 
rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes we 
and pretty impression.—. ecorder 


We are now using, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from | 


the works of C. E. inson, Esq., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent 
pleasure in recommending it.— Buffalo Hvening 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. | 


C. E. Robineon, Philadelphia. e are much pleased with it, consider- 

ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 

Py and fee ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 
(NV. C.) Morning Star. 


We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to 
the very flattering notices of Mr. C. E. Robinson's printing inks, pub- 
lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully add our evidence in 
its favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every 
way satisfactory, in both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) 
Morning Chronicle. 


After thoroughly testing your ink, both on job and newspaper presses, 
we can strongly recommend it to the printers of Ontario, as a cheap 
and servicentle article, superior in every way to the stock for which 
we have been paying an exorbitant price during the t few years, 
It is an excellent black—clear, flows freely, and distributes easily on 
the rollers ; while on poster work it dries so much faster as to render it 
an immense improvement on the oily substance which has been in use 
heretofore. We consider it the cheapest and best article in the market. 
—Port Hope (Canada) Times. 


Messrs. ANeus, Logan & Co. are the agents in the Dominion of 


Canada. 





nt for the sale of it at Lege ger aver supe- | 
, and makes a neat 


—_, and we take | 


article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 
We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 


| Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 


dially add*our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 
(Ga.) News. 

We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whereof we s 
the Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use. -It is easily worked in all sorts of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher prices. 
We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
rectness of whose eigment in matters pertaining to the press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.— Pittsburg 'y Gazette 

In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
= complimenting the Printin 
Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works, 
prietor. 


serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of 
generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz. : 
was the first to put down the 


any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 


third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 
he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 

inks, his best —— being unexcelled by any other 


aper inks. 
ies of job 


manufactured elsewhere.— 


(Va.) Index 


50 
For Card ': i - F .  peseedeesacsensscanenn aon mae 60 
Pen GED. nce vcceces peatland <a nsciedllintaenieieGtgeabiihis siete 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 
COLORED INKS. 
Red Takk, for Posters. ........ccccccces per pound.. 50, 60, 75, 1 00, 1 50 
= jis ctinnneecedaeee - 00, 3 00, 4 00, 5 00 
” 7 ec ctibates bescucsee-s - enema 6 00, 8 00, 10 00 
,  caiieceen sees dhnecsecee - 6 00, 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
Ps ncn sikncerbe edrheie tess. 6 ..... 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
I Is a dencccbectanecees —- §=paeneee 50, 75, 1 00 
- “ for Enameled Cards. eT Re 2 00 
NN inicntrn an erenennnes s — re . 7%, 1 00, 2 00 
PE ccccusseveettreyecese < -...+. 50, %, 1 00, 2 00 
Dark pagans: Bébeesenbesece - wihteens 75, 1 00, 2 00 
a nsteteecit- tveccurscwoe  _ . _ .cpantiaiideeemaiaaiial 1 00 
I  in.5 ane dodk sete She cgccee Vee ee 1 00 
Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink...... - . weleeeten 70, 1 00, 1 50 
DT inh otadmaabanesesanedent ane anes 50, 75, 1 00 
IED, sh cnllbs~ccdestes nc coccee 0 héthsihetevbilets 7%, 1 00 
PR chins a acdiilasnendeseeses coos 7. | epdysawnnaina 50 to 2 00 
Lithographic Varnishes............. ©. egemenkeeageieee 40 to 60 


Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 


tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 


In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 


k, in recommending that manufactured at 


Ink manufactured at ‘the 
Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
rinters 
iret, he 
rice of printing ink to a reasonable 
figure; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
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CHAS. =H z OHNSON 8a Co. Ss 


Philadelphia Printing Ink 


WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 


4 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
FOR 


CH. LORILLULEUX FILs AINe FRENCH INES. 


BLACK INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 1 
OGD Bien th etienes+sectean Boe, 
Adame or Power Press Cut Ink . 
Book and Fine Book Ink... 


Extra News Ink 
News and Poster Ink 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib.. 


Printers’ Varnish........... 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 


PRINTERS’ CIR 





. .$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 


CULAR. 129 
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COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Carmine Ink, per oz........... ... $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue...................... 50c, T5c 
poses ctl 5c fa gy “t per oz.............50c, $1.50, 2.00 Groce: Pree T TE Oe OC 
.. Te, $ ib DAME, 505 conghsiabe cccccegeses 5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... tor) 2.00 
= ERS Fine tei.p per Ib...............-$3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. .. 81.50, 2.00 
ere ” 30¢ Red, for paper eS eee * for posters. . 3! 
<bouues 16c, 20c, 25c ae for posters..............50¢, >, , $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color....... ey 
nina ap on ae iseses ic, Te, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... ....... 1, 1.50, 2.00 
iF Light and Bronze Blue........ Or. 50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks.. ....§1, 1.60, 2.00 
Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 


60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BUAGK AND GOLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETC,, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 











WU 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz................. $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue......................50e, Tc 
SOD TAK, . owns cc cccecccescecscee ocecly EET I a Tia ccsséccvcces 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster............ +++ 500, Tc, $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, per Ib.............. cc. cceeeuee $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Darx......... 1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... 40c, 50c, T5c 8) ae $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. ...$1.50, 2.00 
ON ORR Se ee 8 SO, PPI bbe ccc secncetecsetases 2, 2.50 “ - - “* for posters. .75c, $1 
News and Poster Ink.................. 20c, 25¢ | Red, for posters 1,1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 2.00 





Printers’ Varnish..................50¢ to $1.00 | Blue “ “ errr: — a $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 | Pine Light and Bronze Blue........$1.50, 2.09 | Brown and Sienna Inks 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


Lavet Pricer, 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 


2 
n 


50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


SELLING Pricer, 39 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.0( 12.00 
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HAGLE WORKS, HARRISBURG, PA_ 





BRASS BOUND BOARDS. 


W. 02... 02 it. O B., 
MACHINIST, IRON AND BRASS FOUNDER, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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GEO. H. SANBORN & CO.’S 


GOOD AND CHEAP, 





SATAVIITIAY AGNV AIdVu 


EUREKA CUTTING MACHINE, 


CUTS SO INCHES. PRICE, $200. 


This machine is first-class in mechanism and principle, and low in price—far superior to the Plow Knife or “ Ruggles,” or any other cheap 
cutter, and at much less money than the heavy and more complicated ones. 

The knife is ran down by one stroke of the lever, making a true and smooth cut. It is reliable in every way, and does its work with case 
and rapidity, and is simplicity itself. Has back and side gauges, the back one being moved forward and back by the small wheel in front. 





G. H. SANBORN & CO. make other styles and sizes of Cutting Machines, 


SEHHARS, CARD CUTTERS, 





SCREW AND BYDBAVIIC PRESSES, 


AND ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY FOR A COMPLETE BOOKBINDERY. 


G. H. SANBORN & CO.,, 


78 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MINERVA PAPER CUTTER. 


CSOvURTIS &@& MiITOoA Dis, 


242 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








The superiority of this machine is in its great power, and the rapidity of its operation. The knife passes through the paper with a 
sliding motion, which is caused by cams, in connection with their bearings moving together, giving a rolling motion with but little friction, and 
requiring but little power to drive it. 

The cut is Clean, smooth, and true. The knife having descended to a given point rises immediately, without reversing the 
motion of the machine. There are both back and side gauges; the former is moved by a hand-wheel, placed in front of the table. 

The machine is very simple in its construction, and will not readily get out of order. 


The Cheapest and Bost Power Paper Gutter in the Market! 


PRICE, 275. Curs 30 INCHES. 


FIiTTSaSD FON STEAM, - SBE BATRA. 
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NEW PATENT 


PRANKLIN PAPER CUTTER. 


CURTIS & MITCHELL, 


24 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





THE FRANKLIN PAPER CUTTER. 


This machine is far superior to any other low-priced Paper Cutter in the 
market, from the facility with which paper is cut to any size, after being 
placed upon the cutting table, without moving it. As soon as the paper is 
properly squared, and one cut is made, the head (a) is raised by the wheel, as 
in the ordinary cutter, and may be moved backward or forward, parallel 
with the cutting board, by turning the small crank handle (8), without dis- 





turbing the paper in the slightest degree. The advantage of this over the 
lever movement is obvious to any one who has used a cutter with a movable 
board, because in moving the board the paper is very likely to be shifted out 
of place, especially if the paper have a giased surface. : 
Another great improvement in this Cutter is the use of a lever (c) and spring 
to hold the head (a) in position when raised, instead of a treadle as in some 
other cutters, which always interferes with the operator's feet when cutting 


paper, and which easily gets out of order. 


80 inch, Iron Frame, ° ° $70 





THE RUGGLES PAPER CUTTER. RUGGLES 
ROTARY CARD CUTTER. 





Boxing, $2 extra. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


90 inch, from frame........ccec+scecsesesseessssseseees $00 ENGLISH BLACK PRINTING INK, 


- are sites. aurea acuminate etna aren ~ UNBIVALLED FOR BRILLIANCY OF COLOR AND SMOOTHNESS Dt WOREDVG. 


Boxing, $2 extra. Price from 16 cents to 85 per pound. 


CURTIS & MITCHELLE, 


24 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ERCELSIOR 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINE. | 


(iy, , on 
Dol Meath © Wasnawonil © Waxwsumsl e 
aurea ta 











The above represents our new Lever Cutter. The knife is brought down by means of the long lever making a quick and easy cut, cutting 
perfectly true and clean. There are both back and side gauges ; the former is moved by a wheel placed in front of the machine. 


CUTS 32 INCHES. PRICE, $235. 


BOXING AND CARTING EXTRA. 


For further particulars address 


RIEHL MACHINE WORKS, 
1505, 1507, AND 1509 WILLOW STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
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BROWN & CARVER, 


Woe. 610 Jarvnvne ST@EET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED PAPER COTTING MACHINES. 


(i i wi Nii 
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PATENTED MARCH 7, 1871. 
The above illustration represents our Improved Paper Cutter, for the use of Printers, Bookbinders, Card Manufacturers, and 


| others, Its design and movements are entirely new ; and its construction is in accordance with mechanical science. Every part is well finished, 








as closely fitted, and of as good material, as the best machinery used in the industrial arts. We claim for it a superiority over other machines | 
in the following particulars: It is heavier, stronger, better fitted and finished, works quicker, consumes less power, has an improved gauge by 
which, without any alteration, the material can be accurately cut to any width not less than half an inch; the adjustments of the knife are 
easier, and the paper is cut with greater accuracy. 


PRICES. 
42 inch, power, - ~ - 8850 36 inch, hand, - - - 8650 
36 inch, power, - - - 675 28 inch, power, - - - 6650 

28 inch, hand, - - ~ - $525. 

A. M. Cottins, Son & Co., 18 South Sixth Street. LEIsENRING Printine House, Dock Street. 

References, a 8. Harris, Corner Fourth and Vine Streets. Howarp CHALLEN, 1308 Chestnut Street. | 

. R. Carpenter, 242 Chestnut Street. 

| 

} 

_ 


We also make an Improved Rotary Cutter, with patent Feed Motion, for Card and Bookbinders’ Boards. 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 





SUPERIOR POINTS OF THE UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE. 


Ist. Strength.—it is by far the strongest press manufactured, and 
will print a full form of solid matter without the least possidility of 
strain. 

2d. Durability.—The material used in its construction is of supe- 
rior quality; all shafts and wearing surfaces are of wrought iron or 
steel. 

3d. Compactness.—It occupies but little more than half as much 
room as other presses require. 

4th. Simplicity.—It is very simple in its construction and is not 
liable to get out of order. All the parts are easy of access and in full 
view of the operator. 

5th. The Distribution is the most thorough ever attained, with 
perfect change of ink, 

Gth. Rolling Apparatus.—The inking rollers may be adjusted to 
any degree of pressure on the type. They have a positive movement in 
both directions over the form; which may be rolled, or not, or given 
any number of rollings, at the pleasure of the operator. Three large 
rollers are used, all of which pass entirely over the form. 

7th. Impression.—The platen makes a perfectly sguare impression, 
and, being self-balancing at every point in its movement, requires no 
counterweight and but little power for its operation. The action of 
the platen secures perfect register. 

8th. Adjustment of Impression.—The impression is changed by 
a simple device, without readjusting the corner screws. This device 
is almost instantaneous in its action. 

9th. Feeding the Sheets.—Ample time is given for feeding the 
sheets, during which the platen is at perfect rest. 

10th. Throw-off.—The impression may be thrown off at will. 


PRICES: 
Half-Medium, 18x 19 inches inside chase, 

(size of platen, 14x22 inches) ° $550 
Boxing, ° ° ° . - 10 
Ink Fountain, with five tanks, . 25 
Steam Fixtures, . . e - 15 


TERMS---Cash, in New York funds, 


With each Press of this size are included three Chases, 
one Roller Mold, two Sets Roller Stocks, 
Wrenches, and Treadle. 


THESE MACHINES ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 


Pamphlets, giving full description, 
' gent on application. 


11th. The Frisket Fingers are of an improved construction 
which allows both to be used on a very narrow margin. These fingers 
may, for setting them accurately, be thrown instantly upon the face of 
the platen, without disengaging any part of the machinery ; and when 
set free, immediately return to their former position. They work 
strongly, and with exactness. 

12th. The Bed remains stationary, and inclines backward, so that 
the form rests upon it and can never bag or the type work out of 
place, at the same time it is always in view and in reach of the press- 
man. The chase is secured to the bed by a strong and simple device, 
which can be adjusted from the front of the press. 

13th. The Changeable Ink Fountain allows a change from one 
color or kind of ink to another in a few moments of time, without 
waste. The guage can be speedily set to feed any required degree of 
ink, or to entirely cut off the supply at any number of points, allowing 
a feed of ink from any part without binding the fountain roller. 

14th. Speed.—The highest speed can be safely attained. In fact, 
the speed is limited only by the capacity of the feeder. The machine 
runs easily, and almost noiselessly. 

15th. Quality of Work.—The best of work can be done. The su- 
periority of the inking apparatus peculiarly adapts this press to fine 
wood-cut and vignette work. It has not only the advantages of a 
jobber, but equals in register and strength of impression the heaviest 
Adams Book Presses. 
16th. The “ Universal” is the only press with a cylinder distribu- 
| tion, on which double sheets, or sheets with a large margin, can be 
| printed; such margin extending above the platen without contact with 
' the distributing apparatus. 





HAMILTON & MNEAL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


ose  C:*~—S 


IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Great improve- 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last few 
months, making it 
one of the most de- | 
sirable Presses in 
use; being more 
compact, de wes oo | 
the sheet printe 
side up, ides 
other improve- 
ments; and it is the 
Cheapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Book, News- 

per and Job work, 
S the best style; 
runs easy ; not liable 
to get out of repair, 
and may be run by 
hand at from 800 to 
1,000 impressions 
per hour, and by 
steam from 1,000 to 


’ 


Price, bed 31 by 46 
inches....... $1,000 


This includes 
Blankets, Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Dansvit1z, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1870. 
Messrs. A. & B. a go OM 
GENTLEMEN :—I have in my office in use for the last ten years, one 
of your Cylinder Presses. Itis ready for a job at any time, and does 
splendid work, never having got out of order. 
Very truly yours, F. G. ROBBINS. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., May 19, 1870. 





Messrs. A. &. B. Newbury : 
I am running the first Newspaper Press you ever built. It is a firet- 


rate press i 
pectfally yours, GEO. W. HEATON. 
IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 
We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Iron 
Frames of most beautiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery ..............ccccseses $50 





PROOF PRESSES.—Iron Bed and Roll, varnished hard wood bodies, 
and carved pattern iron legs. 


Price, 83¢ by 28, with frame..................... $45 
83g by 28, withoutframe ................ 33 

16 by 2%, RO i Foe Mesias: 45 
Ie |e - 58 
MITREING MACHINES, Burr Cutter........... 16 
LEAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles.... ......... 5 


COMPOSING STICKS, Our Improved, $1.50, and upwards, according 
to size ; Common Screw, $1.40, and upwards. 


Address 
A. & B. NEWBURY, 
Coxsackie, New York. 























| 
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COTTRELL & BABCOCEK’S 





In the above engraving the most recent improvements in our FIRST-CLASS DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES are represented, and are of a 
nature calculated to facilitate the convenience of the pressman and improve the quality of the presswork. Among the most promincnt of these 
improvements we would mention the well-fountain, so arranged as to work with the smallest possible quantity of ink, and admitting of being 
cl dina t; an improved pper motion, with registering rack adjustable by screw, insuring a perfect register; a superior pointing 
opeceans, with discs in the feed table so arranged that they can be adjusted in a moment to suit any sized sheet—an important consideration 
in k or pamphlet work. In making these improvements we have been governed by an experience of many years as press builders, and by 
the 8 ons of experienced members of the craft who are noted for their soundness of judgment and great abilities as printers. The working 
parts of the machine are finished with the utmost care and precision. The framework has been designed with a view to strength and beauty 
combined ; wherever etability called for more iron, it has been supplied; and the heavy bed-plates, furnished with all the sizes, give the entirc 
machine that steadiness when in motion on a wooden floor which cannot otherwise be obtained, except on solid masonry. For the conve- 
nience of the pressman while making ready, we have so constructed the Fountain and Distributing Apparatus as to be movable at pleasure—a 
convenience that will be appreciated by every operator. This engraving represents the Rack, Pinion, and Screw system of dis n; 
but we are prepared to furnish the same machines with the combined table and cylindrical distributions, same as on our Country Press, as 
illustrated on next page, as may be preferred by customers. 


Sizes and Prices of First-Class Presses, with Steel Tracks, extra finish throughout, fitted for Hand or Steam Power. 





No.1, 19x24inches,extraheavy, . . . . $1,275] No. 5, 32x46 inches, extra heavy, . . . . . $2,500 
No. 144, 19x85 ‘“ extraheavy, .. «. 1,400 | No. 6, 32x50 “ seg eh ls. « « « eS eee 
No. 2, 24x30 ‘“ extraheavy, ... . 1,700 | No. 6, 82x50 ‘“ cxtraheavy, .... . 2,700 
No.8, 25x85 ‘“ extraheavy, ... . 1,900 | No. 7, 34x52“ « «0 MBE. 2 «cee eee 
Be: 4, Sat@....". entraheavy,... . . 2,200 | No. 7, 34x52“ extra he@itt,.. «is. see, £000 
No.5, 32x46 “ en 2,200 | No. 8, 41x60 “ = ane eae. 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 
No. 2, 24x30 inches, ; : . / $2,200 | No. 5, 32x46 inches, . . ; $3,100 





No. 8, 25x35“ Grae ms Eee 2/400 | No. 6, 38x50“ . Ss ee ae 3.200 
Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, and Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Shipping, No. 1, $25; other sizes, $50. 
EACH PRESS IS FURNISHED WITH BLANKET, WRENCHES, TWO ROLLER MOLDS, AND TWO SETS ROLLER STOCKS. 

Presses Guaranteed Equal to Representation. All Machinery Shipped from the Factory at Westerly, R, I. 

COTTRELL & BABCOCK, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R I. 


‘PIRST CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY. 
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COTTRELL & BABCOCH’S 


‘HAND AND STEAM POWER PRINTING PRESSES 





= —_ = ~ ——— 


IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND Joe P@ess. 


In calling attention to our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press, we would observe that we have profited by the suggestions of many | 
eminent practical printers, and with our long experience as press builders are enabled to offer a press that combines nearly all the good features | 


heretofore in use, together with many peculiar to this machine. Strong girts have been added on the ends of the eyaee and large additiona! 
amounts of iron e use of in its construction, so disposed as to render the press both strong and ornamental. T 
track, not moving with the bed as heretofore, and adjusted with screws, as shown in the cut. By this arrangement of the springs the preés runs 
smoothly at a much higher rate of speed than is attained ye Gm other country press. The well-fountain is used, so arranged that it can be cleaned 
in a moment, and the smallest quantity of ink used, which is of importance when colored or expensive inks are employed. Three form rollers 
and four diagonal er oe | rollers, together with the large ink cylinder, give the most perfect distribution. The press has adjustable roller 
bearers, separate fro.n the cylinder bearers, rack and segments, and improved gripper motion, operated with rollers moving up and down with 
the cylinder, and making perfect register. Our geering is accurately cut, knuckle shafts made of wrought iron and faces hardened. The de- 
ressed portion of the cylinder is handsomely polished. We would state that, to meet the growing demands of printers, we make a new size— 
lculated for a nine-column newspaper. 


e springs are placed in the 


_ The beautiful appearance of Conner’s ‘Typographic Messenger,” printed on this Press, bears ample | 


testimony to its ability to execute the finest quality of Specimen Work. 


—_——__ —_ - —- ~pee-- --_ — -- —-—_ 


SIZES AND PRICES OF IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES. 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. } RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


HAND POWER. | HAND POWER. 
Bed 81x46 inches inside bearers, . . . . $1,200 | Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . . . . $1,450 
Bed 82x50 “ _ 1,300 Bed 82x50 “ he 


Steam power, extra, $50; boxing and shipping, $50. 


— - wee - 


COTTRELL & BABCOCE, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R. I. 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability. 


POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES. | 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK-~-MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 





TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. | 
Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : Boston, December 14, 1870. 


GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in — running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 


() of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : 
GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know‘the 

wonderful and admirable workmanehip of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put u 

been in the ery | business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement towa 

say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first perfect 

say that defects in all other presses are in yours entirely obviated, an 


A. M. LUNT. 


Boston, December 13, 1870. 
t pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
n the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having | 
perfection in the artof printing; and I can truly | 


nting press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 





you have my best wishes for that prosperity in a's, which your 


genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, ARWELL. 
————~ ————— . 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Bearers, _ « woe No. 4, 32x50 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2,700 | 
No. 0, 21x27 “ m Extra Heavy, 1,475 No. 5, 34x52 “ " ” ” - : 
No.1, 24x30 “ ” - « ia No. 6, 40x54 “ 3 a . = 3,200 
No. 2, 25x35 “ - = “2,000 No. 7, 40x60 “ a . “ ” 3,500 
No. 3, 31x46 “ ” ” “ 2,500 


EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM. 
No.1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers, 2,200 No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . $3,100 
No.2, 25x35 “ “ 2,400 | No.4, 32x48 “ a ; 3,300 
Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO. 


No. 10 Spruce Street, New York 
ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. HUBBARD. 





TERMS CASEI. 
C. POTTER, JR. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE, 


POTTER'S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES | 
| For Newspaper and Joh Work, 
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The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Prees. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers ; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—thongh adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


} 

@.\ 

OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE? | 
} 

| 

| 


SIZES AND PRICES: 








TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. | HAND POWER. 
No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 No. 8, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
No. 4, 82x50 “ - . »« » Beet aed, See..i* - nn teeta, Ae 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks 
for Rack and Screw. 


| 
C. POTTER, TR. & CoO. | 


Terms Cash, No. 10 Sprvce Srreer, New YoRsk. | 
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DEGENER & WHILER’S 
“LIBERTY’’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE, NEW YORK. : 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 
a” 


‘ 

Tue SUBSCRIBERS re lly solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD P. TING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DeGENeER. 

Tue CoMBINATION OF PrincrPes in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DisTINcTNESss OF ImpREssION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect D1s- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy oF ReaIsTER of every my apes of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facrmury and Speep with which 
7 a. be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Their Suvpriciry AND STRENGTH oF ConsTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass or Work; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpeciaL MAcHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. . 


The folowing are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smpuiciry or Construction, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH oF Bur~p—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Easz in RuNNING; the 
ABILity To Print A Form AS LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “Maxine Reavy,” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of ConrecTiNe A ForM WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

ree Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in Stationary FIXTURES, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 
Size No. 2 has a Spectan ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press, 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
_——_ ae - 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
‘o. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7<11 inches inside Chase,. . . . . . . =. . . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
\o. 83.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . ... . . 425.00 66 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13><19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ...... . 6550.00 « 1000 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
2 Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. garg 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—Dex ancy, Tompkins, AND MANGIN STREETS. 









































MANUFACTURERS OF 


DENNISON @ C€O., 


‘MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT SHIPPING TAGS, 


332 CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF SEVENTH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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$2.50 per 1000, 


SHIPPING AS, 
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$3.00 per 1000. 








$3 50 per 1000. 








$3 75 per 1€00, 
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$4.00 per 1000, 











$4.75 per 1000. 








$5.50 per 1000. 
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PRICE LIST 


or 
DENNISON’S 
PATENT 


SHIPPING TAGS, 


Printing Extra. 
With STRINGS 50c, extra, 


$2.25 per 1000. 5 


| $2.50 per 1000. = 


$2.75 per 1000. 
























































$3.00 per 1000. 5 

$3.50 per 1000. 

| 

$3.75 per 1009. = 

| $4.25 per 1000. > 
$5.00 per 1000, 8 





A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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CHARLES MAGARGE & CO. t 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 80, 82 anno 84 Sovrm Sixrw STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS. 
Copper Plate Paper various sizes and weights. 
Tinted Plate iy o>8 . sa . 
Lithograph and ap Paper 
Sizcd and Super Calendered Paper 
GPT bind och ccsncete sccsese 
Prin ting Paper of ail graZes........... 
Manilla and Hardware Papers 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 49, 42, and 44 inch. 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE POLLOWING SIZES: 
Imperial 23x31, 65 Ibs. 
Sup. Royal 20x28, 53 Ibs. 
tk bev0%sheenp speck 19x24, 45 Ibs. 
Medium 18x23, 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
16x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 lbs. 
19x24, 24 Ibs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. 


Census 18x26, 25 Tbs. 
Check Folio 173g x243¢, 18 and 20 Ibs. 
Folio 17x22, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs, 
15x19, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
14x17, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibe. 
Sieeivb den ekbeD 13x16," 12 and 13 lbs. 
12x15, 9 lbs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
Packet Note, plain and ruled, 
Engine Sized apers, 1734 x28, 30 Ibs. 
= “ " 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
17x22, 17 Ibs. 
Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35. and 40 Ibs, 
Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs, 
Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


“ a 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 
CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 
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